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The AMERICA survey revealed two opposite 
wavs in which our readers show appreciation 


-of AMERICA. 


Readers in one group pass on every copy to 
others: to family members away from home; 
to relatives overseas; to friends; by air mail to 
remote missionaries; to church racks; to hospi- 
tals and public libraries; to veterans’ institu- 


tions; to convents. 


The readers in the other group save all their 


copies of AMenica for reference and rereading. 


No coupons are torn from these copies. 


Are you one who doesn’t pass AMERICA along 
because you want to keep all your copies to- 
gether? Why not let us pass along an extra copy 


for you? 


Here’s how you can do it. If you know some- 
one who would be interested in a particular 
article or review, you can use the insert card 


in this issue. Be sure to tell us: 
1. The date of the issue to send; 


2. The name and address of the person to send 


it to; 
3. Your name and address. 


We'll: send the copy free. This thoughtful 


ff 
introduction may lead to a subscription. 
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Correspondence 





Lo, the Poor Ad Man 


Epiror: Poking fun at advertising and 
those who ply the trade is good sport and 
John P. Sisk (Am. 8/10) plays the game 
better than most with his “sanctuary” 
automobiles and “Greek god” drivers. All 
that need be done is to invoke the popular 
stereotype of the insidious ad man, and 
the adrenal glands start working. .. . 
Prof. Sisk is well advised to continue to 
help his students in Spokane, Wash., to 
penetrate deception in ads where it occurs. 
But let him be discriminate in his charges. 
In nearby Portland, Ore., last year the 
Father Delaunay Memorial Award for So- 
cial Justice ( University of Portland alumni) 
went to an ad-agency executive whose work 
has been seen in national periodicals. There 
are many vineyards for the Lord’s work. 
C. H. SavacE 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 


Epiror: Your note on Miss, the new maga- 
zine, Was very amusing. But your attitude 
of dismay over this, as well as the article 
by John P. Sisk on advertising (8/10), sug- 
gests a blind spot. Haven’t you realized yet 
that the public is on to the ad man’s hokum 
and loves it, the way it loves all comedy? 
I am certain that no one in his right mind 
takes an ad seriously any more. And this 
is all to the good as far as I’m concerned. 

For the ad still does us a slight service. 
It holds up for our edification an ideal o£ 
a sort which is worth the effort of culti- 
vating. Cleanliness, well-styled hair, neat 
clothes, etc., are all things we should strive 
for—and which in the rush of just living we 
sometimes neglect. 

There is the touch of the romantic in all 
of us. We long for that perfection of being 
that only heaven will bring, and we know 
it will be that long in coming. In the mean- 
time, we content ourselves with gazing at 
the ad man’s dream of perfection, and are 
more conscious of that charity which is in- 
volved in having concern for those who 
must look at us daily. Mrs. A. J. A. 
Oak Park, Ill. 


FDR in Politics 


Eprror: “Men, Myths and Politics,” by 
Edward Anthony Connell in the Aug. 10 
AMERICA, contains opinions which should 
not, I think, pass unchallenged. 

One is Mr. Connell’s statement: “And 
the FDR grip remained firm and unwaver- 
ing for nearly two decades, chiefly because 
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he was the first to see and describe and 
condemn the butting and the fouling that 
had become widespread in the uneven con- 
test between the haves and the have-nots.” 
A review of the political history of the 
1930’s seems to prove that Roosevelt’s first 
two election victories were due to factors 
only remotely related, if at all, to his pri- 
macy (certainly questionable in itself) in 
perceiving and condemning economic in- 
justice... . 

Mr. Connell’s statement of how the “av- 
erage citizen” regards politics and _politi- 
cians is not one which I can refute, since I 
do not know many average citizens. Never- 
theless, it is hard for me to believe that the 
great mass of people really and truly have 
such a low opinion of the men who are, in 
practice, running our city, State and na- 
tional governments. Most of our people are 
law-abiding—which seems to indicate that 


they have at least some respect for the, 


people who make our laws. 
EvuGENE F. CoyLe 
Miami, Fla. 


Dramatists Indicted 


Epiror: In his Aug. 31 article, “Some 
Writers Reverence Love,” Fr. Gardiner 
takes issue with Robert Elliot Fitch and 
Robert Raynolds, who deplore the degen- 
eration of love in contemporary American 
fiction. Happily for his side, Fr. Gardiner 
called all his witnesses for the defense from 
the ranks of novelists and did make a strong 
case. He will probably win for his client 
(contemporary fiction) an acquittal, or at 
least a hung jury. 

Very wisely, I think, he waived his right 
to cross-examine the witnesses Dr. Fitch 
called to the stand from the ranks of play- 
wrights. As one who sees more plays than 
he reads novels, I find that Dr. Fitch made 
an “open and shut” case against contempo- 
rary drama. Our novelists may be becoming 
more mature in their understanding and 
treatment of love, but its handling on the 
stage is casual, juvenile, Freudian and fre- 
quently pornographic. 

In such plays as Tunnel of Love and A 
Hole in the Head, sex hardly bothers to 
disguise itself as love. Sex wears only a thin 
disguise in Picnic, and none at all in 27 
Wagons Full of Cotton. 

If drama is literature—as Yeats thouglit 
it ought to be—Dr. Fitch’s case becomes so 
strong that one may not get even a hung 
jury against him. THEOPHILUS Lewis 
New York, N. Y. 








NEW BOOKS 


DOCTOR RABELAIS 
by D. B. Wyndham Lewis 


A sympathetic and extremely entertaining 
biography of the brilliant, quick-tempered 
and slightly alcoholic genius whose name gave 
us the adjective "rabelaisian." None of 
Rabelais’ books are, or ever have been, on 
the Index. $4.00 


The BEGINNING of the 


ENGLISH REFORMATION 
by Hugh Ross Williamson 


A clear, brief account of the Protestant Re- 
formation in England, with emphasis on the 
suspiciously neat way in which each change in 
doctrine fitted in with government policies. 

$2.50 


Soeur Angele and the 


BELL RINGER'S NIECE 
by Henri Catalan 


One murder and more than one doubtful 
"vision" bring the world flooding into a re- 
mote French village where Soeur Angéle is 
fortunately in charge of an old people's home. 
Fortunately, that is, for everyone but the 
murderer. $2.50 


WE SING WHILE THERE'S 


VOICE LEFT 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, 0.S.B. 


The last book in this series of spiritual reading 


for laymen, and mainly concerned with the 
lighter and more hopeful side of life. $2.50 


Order from any bookstore 


The current TRUMPET contains de- 
scriptions of all our new books, re- 
views, extracts from books to come 
and an article on Msgr. Knox by F. J. 
Sheed. To get the Trumpet, free and 
postpaid, write to Agatha MacGill 
at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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Current Comment 





Failure in London 


Presidential aide Harold E. Stassen 
has been unfairly ridiculed, we think, 
for his manifestations of optimism about 
progress at the London disarmament 
talks. After all, no responsible negotiator 
can concede a deadlock so long as there 
remains some hope for agreement, es- 
pecially on such a vital issue as control 
of nuclear armaments. 

But the rest of us are under no such 
restraint. We can say freely what ap- 
pears to be the fact, namely, that though 
the London negotiations produced many 
dramatic and bold proposals, they were, 
in terms of agreements reached, a dis- 
appointing failure. Whether the present 
impasse is really the end, or but a nec- 
essary psychological stage in solving the 
world’s most difficult political problem, 
only the future can tell. 

It is noteworthy that, from the stand- 
point of the papal program for world 
peace, the London talks did not repre- 
sent even a theoretical advance. Thomas 
H. Mahony, in a commentary prepared 
for NC, writes that the proposals made 
there fall far short of the effective, en- 
forceable and foolproof disarmament 
plan which Pope Pius XII outlined as 
essential in his last Christmas address. 
As the former president of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace 
pointed out, none of the London pro- 
posals envisaged an over-all UN agency 
empowered to enforce disarmament 
agreements or a world military force to 
keep the peace. Nor was compulsory 
jurisdiction provided for in any of the 
projects. These key points may be con- 
sidered when the UN General Assembly 
takes up the report of its London sub- 
committee. 


Immigration Compromise 


As forecast in our columns in the issue 
of Aug. 31 (“Red Herring and Refu- 
gees,” p. 539), Congress, in the last 
minutes before adjournment, rushed 
through a compromise readjustment of 
our immigration laws, 

Under the new law, fingerprint re- 
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quirements are waived on a “reciprocal 
basis” (this provision has been a great 
source of friction, especially in the mat- 
ter of cultural exchanges); mortgages 
on immigrant quotas are canceled 
(countries which have used their quotas 
for years ahead can now start from 
scratch); families facing indefinite sep- 
aration can be united; orphans who have 
been adopted abroad may enter in un- 
limited numbers; permanent residence 
is granted to a certain number of foreign 
diplomats each year who sever ties with 
their homelands; and a number of tech- 
nicians and others whose skills are in 
short demand here are admissible. 

There are many disappointing fea- 
tures in the new law. The iniquitous 
quota system still remains in force, for 
instance. But the really cruel lack of 
action concerns the Hungarian refugees 
who were so expansively welcomed here 
after the October revolution.. Some 
28,000 of them still remain parolees. 
They can establish no permanent resi- 
dence; they are still “stateless.” This is 
without doubt a betrayal of trust and 
a denial of the pledge of permanent 
haven that was at least implicit in the 
welcome we accorded them. 

This action on the revision of our 
immigration laws may be charitably 
regarded as a holding operation. Prompt 
action for a thorough overhauling of 
the McCarran-Walter Act has been 
promised early in the next session. 


Foreign Aid Slashed 


Even an unintended assist from the 
Soviet Union, which announced on 
Aug. 26 that it had successfully tested 
an intercontinental missile, failed to 
save the mutual-security program from 
a bipartisan congressional meatgrinder. 

As finally approved by both Houses 
shortly before adjournment, the foreign- 
aid appropriation bill gives the Adminis- 
tration for fiscal 1958 no more than 
$3.4 billion. That is a billion less than 
President Eisenhower requested last 
January, and more than $600 million 
below his revised “rock-bottom” fig- 
ure. Worse still, Congress made the 


severest cuts in direct military aid, 
which goes to build up Nato, and in 
so-called defense support, which is 
largely devoted to buttressing our be- 
leaguered friends in Vietnam, Korea, 
Free China, Greece and Turkey. 
Why did Congress, in the face of 
the most solemn warnings from our 
top civilian and military leaders, de- 
cide to take this gamble with the na- 
tion’s security? Are there not many 
men in both Senate and House who 
still remember how our penny-wise- 
pound-foolish policies during the late 
1940’s left us dangerously exposed 
when the Communists struck in Korea? 
There are many such men, but they 
were powerless to check the swelling 
tide of a hostile public opinion. For 
make no mistake about it: the con- 
gressional vote on the mutual-security 
appropriation faithfully reflected the 
sentiments of the folk back home. De- 
spite the success of the foreign-aid 
program—proved by the need the Krem- 
lin feels to imitate it-many Americans 
have never really understood either 
why it was so necessary, or why, if it 
was necessary, it had to cost so much. 
For this ignorance the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, together with the Truman 
Administration, must bear the blame. 


The Jencks Law 


Passage by the Congress of a bill to 
safeguard the files of the FBI has or- 
dered the confusion and quieted the 
consternation of the three months since 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Jencks case. This measure will push the 
balance back toward that delicate equi- 
librium in which both the common good 
and an individual's rights are assured. 

When Clinton E. Jencks was con- 
victed of falsely filing a Taft-Hartley 
affidavit in 1950 disclaiming association 
with the Communist party, the Govern- 
ment’s case hinged upon secret reports 
made by FBI informants at work inside 
the party. The defense was denied ac- 
cess to these documents. 

On June 3 of this year the Supreme 
Court reversed the conviction. The ma- 
jority opinion, written by Justice Wil- 
liam J. Brennan Jr., held that the prose- 
cution must surrender for use by the 
defense such portions of pre-trial state- 
ments by Government witnesses as per- 
tained to their trial testimony. This was 
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meant only to reaffirm a venerable 
principle in criminal law: the right of 
the accused to face his accusers. 

In effect, however, several lower 
court findings based on a large inter- 
pretation of the high court decision 
bade fair to straitjacket the FBI in its 
activities. In a few instances the Gov- 
ernment was ordered either to produce 
a complete file or to drop its case, Faced 
with the nightmare of seeing FBI file- 
rooms becoming public libraries, the 
Government has had to abandon critical 
prosecutions. 


The new law allows the defense ac- 
cess to pertinent material but leaves it to 
the trial judge to pass on pertinency. 
The Government continues to protect 
its confidential sources, and yet individ- 
uals on trial may confront anonymous 
accusations. The law is a good one. 


The President Visits Newport 


When the President and Mrs, Eisen- 
hower arrived in Newport harbor on 
September 4, to enjoy a much needed 


rest after the trying experiences of the 
last few weeks in Washington, queries 
were naturally raised as to what other 
Chief Executives had visited this former 
co-capital of the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations. The New- 
port Daily News, inquiring of the New- 
port Historical Society, gathered some 
facts. 

The first President arrived on August 
17, 1790, General Washington enjoyed 
walking about the town, just as tourists 
do today, and—among other diversions 
—sat in the “high seat” of the Touro 








In the months before Korea, the then Secretary 
of Defense, Louis A. Johnson, hailed successive 
cuts in the defense budget as a slicing away of 
military “fat.” The “muscle,” he assured us, not 
only remained intact, but was stronger for the 
operation. 

Part of the reducing diet involved the reduc- 
tion of each infantry regiment in the Far East by 
one battalion, and each of the two remaining 
battalions by one company. 

In July, 1950, those “strengthened” regiments 
were thrown into action against the North Kor- 
eans. Lacking reserves, maneuvering strength, 
firepower and adequate logistic support, they 
were ground to bits. Mr. Johnson returned to 
West Virginia and political limbo. 

The burial details were still busy in Korea 
when Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
announced a campaign to bring about “more 
bang for a buck.” Part of Secretary Dulles’ 
“new look” in over-all national policy, the re- 
shaped defense establishment was to provide 
insurance against both “all-out” and limited wars. 

Two divisions were withdrawn from the Far 
East to help constitute a “strategic reserve,” 
ready to move anywhere at a moment’s notice. 
But somewhere between the Far East and their 
supposed permanent stations, the divisions 
melted away. 

Never mind, Mr. Wilson assured us, the power 
of our Air Force is so great that we can reduce 
the active Army and be stronger for the savings. 
Even as he spoke, the planned build-up of the 
Air Force was being reduced from a goal of 137 
wings to 128 wings and, even further, to 110 
wings. 

In February, 1957, Mr. Wilson, Adm. Arthur 
W. Radford, then chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and virtually all their key subordinates 
appeared before Congress and demanded that a 





Mr. KENNEDY writes occasionally for AMERICA on 
military questions. 





Military Muscle and Fat 


period of six months’ training be made manda- 
tory for all future National Guard recruits. 

“The active forces and the ready reserves will 
form the foundation of our early mobilization 
requirements . . . ,” Admiral Radford stated. 
“Our ability to survive and succeed, therefore, 
may well rest on the readiness and capability of 
the reserves.” 

And yet, within the past two months, Mr. Wil- 
son has forced recruiting restrictions on the Army 
Reserve, curtailed the National Guard armory 
training program and fought an attempt by Con- 
gress to bail out the six-month training program, 
which is about to founder for lack of funds. 

In July, Mr. Wilson decreed a further, 100,- 
000-man cut in the armed forces. Almost imme- 
diately, the Navy announced the forced retire- 
ment of 60 warships, the majority of them anti- 
submarine warfare vessels. The Army and the 
Air Force began planning the force-out of some 
75,000 officers and men. Training schedules for 
both the air and naval arms were cut drastically. 
The Air Force canceled at least one major missile 
project. But on the Intelligence charts through- 
out the free world the estimates of Russian and 
Chinese army, navy, air force and missile 
strength remained as before. 

If the present trend continues, we shall have 
returned within the next few months to the same 
relative position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and 
its allies that we occupied in June, 1950. 

Like the people of Czechoslovakia in 1938, we 
seem to have set a limit on what we are willing 
to sacrifice in defense of our liberties. The Czechs 
have had time to think over their decision and to 
hope for rescue. We shall enjoy no such luxury. 

Perhaps when the new Secretary of Defense 
comes to grips with the Bureau of the Budget, 
the groans of the skeletons around Taegu and 
along the Naktong River will echo a little louder 
in his ears than they did in the ears of his 
predecessor. WituiaM V. KENNEDY 
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Street Synagogue. No fewer than 11 
White House incumbents, and perhaps 
as many as 13, included Newport in 
their trips away from Washington, but 
President Eisenhower is the first to 
bring with him a “summer White 
House.” Others on record are james 
Monroe, Andrew Jackson, Millard Fill- 
more (after whom the Fillmore House 
on Catherine St. was named), Ulysses 
S. Grant, Chester A. Arthur, Grover 
Cleveland, Rutherford B. Hayes, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Theodore Roosevelt 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Possibilities 
are John Quincy Adams and Martin 
Van (doubtfully) John 
Tyler. 

Outside of General Washington, who 
had a magnificent reception in the State 
House, President Jackson seems to have 
made the greatest splurge, amid cannon, 
cheering and military and naval parades. 
General Grant’s visit was marred by the 
shipping of all Mrs. Grant’s trunks to 
Newport, N. H., and Mr. Harrison’s 
harbor party was splashed with mud 
from a delayed torpedo. But the visits 
were happy occasions, and six Presi- 
dents returned for repeats. Newporters 
hope the Eisenhowers will, too. 


Buren and 


For Grade-Schoolers 


The degree to which “going steady” 
and other social customs hitherto re- 
served for more mature young men and 
women is invading the teen-age set and 
making the youngsters old before their 
time was given dramatic attention re- 
cently in the diocese of Spokane, Wash. 
At all Masses on Sunday, Aug. 25, a 
pastoral letter of Bishop Bernard J. To- 
pel was read which dealt vigorously 
with the problem and laid down some 
stern regulations for parents. 

Noting the publicly acknowledged 
rise in juvenile delinquency and an in- 
crease of offenses against modesty and 
purity, “which do not reach the atten- 
tion of the police or the courts or other 
civil authoriiies,” the bishop singled out 
as one of the root causes “certain prema- 
ture social contacts between boy and 
girl.” He viewed “with genuine alarm 
certain types of social activities among 
our grade-school children which should 
be delayed until a later age.” 

“Some earnest parents scarcely know 
what stand to take,” remarked the bish- 
op and so, to help them face the prob- 
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lem, the following regulations were laid 
down for the social activities of grade- 
school children. Activities are not to be 
attended which encourage children to 
imitate adults, in which boys and girls 
are paired off in couples, where ball- 
room dancing is an activity or where 
supervision is lax or non-existent. Par- 
ents must not insist that children attend 
mixed social gatherings, and though not 
all such get-togethers are objectionable, 
parents must know the when and where 
of them and the kind of children who 
will attend. Grade-school pupils must 
not participate socially with high-school 
pupils. All dating while in grade school 
is prohibited. Parents should not allow 
the use of make-up or formal dress. 
Flagrant violation of these regulations, 
parents are warned, “is cause for dis- 
missal from parochial school.” 


... And the Need Is Crying 


The bishop is conscious that his stern 
warning will be unwelcome in some 
quarters, but he is still more conscious 
of his God-given responsibility for his 
flock. This demands that his concern 
for children, especially those in the 10- 
to-13-year age group,.extend at least 
to the point of assuring that they receive 
an education in keeping with the prin- 
ciples of the faith. 

Our Comment on “Sophisticated 
Miss” (8/31, p. 535) may have been 
rather querulously whimsical in tone, 
but it touched on a matter that is of 
deep cultural and spiritual seriousness. 
Too much sophistication too early for 
the young is not only a good way to 
make them insufferable snobs; it is also 
the devil’s way of strewing temptations 
in their path. 


Luckier than Beria 


The last we heard, old V. M. Molotov 
was going through the motions of rep- 
resenting the USSR in a sparsely popu- 
lated place called Outer Mongolia. Two 
of his companions in the grab for power 
last June are working in equally remote 
spots in Siberia. Georgi Malenkov is 
running a power station in East Kaz- 
akhstan; Lazar Kaganovitch is bossing 
a cement plant in Sverdlovsk. The other 
member of the group that tried to oust 
Khrushchev last June, Dmitri Shepilov, 
is slated for a teaching job in Siberia. 


From almost any standpoint—moral, 
legal, humanitarian—this treatment of 
Communist dissidents is a vast improve- 
ment over the old practice of liquidat- 
ing them. It is a practice, however, not 
without risks. If the losers in Soviet 
in-fighting can be sure of escaping with 
necks intact, as the late Lavrenti Beria 
was not, won't an increasing number of 
comrades risk the gamble for power? 
This intriguing possibility, which the 
present bosses of the Kremlin appear to 
have overlooked, wiil bear watching. 


Freedom Comes to Malaya 


Just after midnight Aug. 30 the Union 
Jack came slowly down in Kuala Lum- 
pur, capital of the newly independent 
Federation of Malaya. As the tenth soy- 
ereign member of the British Common- 
wealth came into being, Britain’s once 
proud Asian Empire shrank a little more, 
The British now hold colonial sway over 
but a few isolated pockets in Asia—Hong 
Kong, Aden, Singapore, North Borneo 
and a few islands in the Pacific and the 
Indian Ocean, 

The future of Malaya is unusually 
bright. The Communist uprising there 
which began in 1948 has about run out 
of steam. Economically the country is 
sounder than any of its Southeast Asian 
neighbors, with the possible exception of 
Thailand. Producer of one-half the 
world’s supply of rubber and one-third 
the world’s tin, Malaya has been able 
to provide its people with a relatively 
high standard of living. Moreover, the 
obvious good will that accompanied the 
transfer of sovereignty indicates that 
British influence will be welcome for 
some time to come. 

Like all the newly independent na- 
tions of Asia, however, Malaya has a 
problem all its own. In this case it is one 
of race relations. The Chinese comprise 
38 per cent of a predominantly Malayan 
population of 5.7 million. The two 
peoples have had their differences in the 
past, The proximity of Communist 
China, its undoubted interest in Malaya 
and the influence Peking is able to main- 
tain over so manv of the so-called over- 
seas Chinese could conspire to upset the 
delicate racial balance that has been 
achieved. The success of this new ex- 
periment in freedom largely hinges on 
maintaining this balance. 
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Pope on Lay Action in World Bodies 


Those Catholics and others who are unsympa- 
thetic toward the United Nations frequently 
point to the absence of the name of God in the 
UN Charter. From this fact they derive confirma- 
tion of their contention that the world peace or- 
ganization is unworthy of support by religious- 
minded people. The same theme is employed to 
justify sweeping condemnation of Unesco, the 
world educational, scientific and cultural organi- 
zation, as well as of other similar bodies. 

This subject has been discussed in these pages 
on various occasions in the past few years 
(“Catholic Cooperation with UN Agencies,” Am. 
5/15/54; “Is the United Nations Really ‘God- 
less’?” Am. 1/8/55). The problem has wider im- 
plications than is usually understood, for it 
touches the entire domain of the lay apostolate. 
Must Catholics refrain from actively supporting 
international organizations—or national ones, for 
that matter—until these institutions expressly 
recognize God in their statutes or in their de- 
liberations? If the answer is affirmative, then 
the scope of action for the zealous lay Catholic 
is narrowed to the point of futility. As an exam- 
ple, the good work at the United Nations de- 
scribed by Gary MacEoin in this issue would be 
ruled out. 

Fortunately, grounds for doubt and apprehen- 
sion on this matter have now been effectively 
removed. This very question has been discussed 
by Pope Pius XII. In an address to the 11th 
Plenary Assembly of Pax Romana International 
on April 25, the Holy Father gave useful guid- 
ance to Catholics working in or cooperating with 
such world bodies as the United Nations or 
Unesco. Pax Romana is the world-wide organiza- 
tion of Catholic intellectuals; it is one of the 
major agencies of the modern lay apostolate. The 
Pope’s words can therefore be taken as a direc- 
tive valid for other, more limited Catholic organ- 
izations. 


COMMON CONCERN 


In his discourse the Pope dwelt on the theme 
of the congress, “The Role of the Intellectual in 
Forming a World Community.” It was inevitable 
that there should arise the question of Christian 
collaboration with a neutral world organization. 
The Holy Father’s viewpoint is unmistakable. 
Catholics not only can but should participate, 
he indicated, even though these organizations do 
not formally recognize God. After alluding to the 
fact that we live in a disordered society, in which 
really essential issues (that is, religious factors ) 
are often ignored, the Pope asked: “Does this 
mean that one cannot cooperate in the service of 
the world community in institutions where God 


| oxeemnns 


is not expressly recognized as the Author and 
Lawgiver of the universe?” It is not forcing the 
Pope’s words to see here an allusion to familiar 
objections raised by some American Catholics 
against the United Nations and Unesco. 

The answer to this question seems to be drawn 
from two sources: the large element of the nat- 
ural law which underlies the objectives of these 
organizations, and the presence therein of many 
men of good will who can be counted upon to 
advance good causes. At least the natural law, 
if duly respected, the Pope said, provides a legiti- 
mate foundation for useful and even desirable 
cooperation with non-Catholics in neutral organ- 
izations. The Pope acknowledged the existence 
of some scruples in this regard among Catholics. 
Some wonder whether by their work in such 
bodies they do not, in the Pontiff’s words, “seem 
to give sanction to an inadmissible political or 
social system.” 


BASIS FOR COOPERATION 
The Pope spoke on this point as follows: 


There is, however, a vast field of endeavor 
in which men free of prejudice and passion 
can come to an agreement and help each 
other in striving for the real and valid com- 
mon good. For sound reason by itself pro- 
vides a foundation for the law of nations 
and acknowledges the inviolability of the 
human person, the dignity of the family and 
the rights and limits of public authority. 
That is why cooperation of Catholics is 
desirable in all the institutions which, in 
theory and in practice, respect the data of 
natural law. They will strive to keep those 
institutions on the right course and they will 
exercise by their presence and action the 
beneficent role which the divine Master 
compares to that of salt and of leaven. 


These words should suffice to reassure those who, 
contemplating the workings of secularism and 
unbelief in so many sectors of international life, 
are tempted to withdraw into the safe but un- 
apostolic citadel of exclusively Catholic associa- 
tion. It is legitimate to add that, in view of the 
Pope’s words, there is no longer justification for 
non-cooperation on the sole grounds that the 
world organization does not expressly acknowl- 
edge God. Naturally, it will always be a matter 
of opinion whether a given organization does, 
“in theory and in practice,” respect the basic re- 
quirements of the natural law. But at least the 
absence of the name of God in a charter can no 
longer be considered the crucial norm for eval- 
uating a priori the entire program of interna- 
tional organizations. Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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Filibustering Undemocratic? 


Toward the end of the first session of this Congress 
I found myself in an argument about Sen. J. Strom 
Thurmond’s record-breaking one-man filibuster (Sp. 
filibustero), and also, somewhat to my surprise, I found 
myself defending the Senator. I abhor almost every- 
thing he stands for, nor was I defending everything 
he was saying, but I was defending his right to un- 
limited speech as a democratic institution, an American 
tradition. 

My reference sources tell me that since 1845 there 
have been 41 filibusters, 36 of them at least temporarily 
successful, allowing more time for mature consideration. 
Before 1845, of course, there were filibusterers of sorts, 
beginning with the ineffable John Randolph of Roanoke 
in our early days. Their tactics were mostly delaying 
ones, using every parliamentary trick in the book. But 
in the last century or so, the filibuster has been the only 
means available for a minority to protect itself against 
the tyranny of a majority, and majority rule, as history 
shows, can be, and has been, a tyranny, even here in 
this country. 

Contrast the Senate’s practice with that of the House, 
where filibusters are impossible. At the turn of the 
century there was a popular revolt against the dicta- 


Underscorings 






torial tactics of bosses Reed and Cannon. They were 
overthrown. But what did we get in their place? We 
got the Rules Committee, which has life-or-death power 
over every piece of legislation. It can bury any bill, 
if it capriciously chooses, or, if it does report it out, it 
does so with a “rule” which may arbitrarily deny de- 
bate, or limit it, or even forbid any amendment. It has 
always struck me that the Rules Committee is about as 
undemocratic an agency as we could devise. Yet the 
House was designed to be the more democratic of the 
chambers. 

Students of religious history know that there is no 
limitation of debate in provincial or general chapters— 
at least I have never heard of any. As for the Church 
itself, the last great filibuster was at the Vatican Coun- 
cil, when a small minority of bishops held out against 
the definition of papal infallibility. It was broken, but 
only when the dissidents left Rome in a body, except 
for one lone American from Little Rock. There was a 
small filibuster at Nicaea (A.D. 319), when the divin- 
ity of Christ was proclaimed, but big ones at Ephesus 
(431) and Chalcedon (451), accompanied by torch- 
light processions and much violence. At least in our” 
own filibusters, mobs do not march up Capitol Hill. 3 
Sometimes I wish that we might get ourselves worked 
up to that extent. ; 

So filibusters are not necessarily evil. Sometimes they 7 
halt hasty, ill-advised legislation; sometimes they force ~ 
the majority to re-examine its premises and conclusions, © 

Witrrip Parsons 























International Students’ Center on Aug, 4 
17 to form a unit branch of the All-India ® 
Catholic Students’ Union for the New — 





CATHOLIC LITERATURE  distrib- 


showing where centers are located on 





York area, Most Rev. Leonard J. Ray- | 
mond, Bishop of Allahabad, presided, © 
The meeting passed a resolution protes- | 






uted free during 1956 by the Interna- 
tional Catholic Truth Society (405-407 
Bergen St., Brooklyn 17, N. Y.) in- 
cluded 126,000 pamphlets, 109,000 
pamphlettes, 2,075 books and 121,000 
magazine, newspapers and miscellan- 
eous articles. The work depends in large 
measure on financial contributions large 
and small by interested friends. 





p> THE EDITH STEIN GUILD for the 
assistance and encouragement of Jewish 
Catholics will hold its third annual 
Communion Breakfast Saturday, Oct. 
12, in the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, 
following 9 o'clock Mass in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. 


p> ACT, monthly news bulletin of the 
Christian Family Movement, gives in 
its September issue a map showing the 
U. S. dioceses where CFM groups exist 
(in all but 6 States), and a world map 
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six continents (Room 2010, 100 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill., $1 annual- 
ly). There are today some 25,000 CFM 
groups in about 150 dioceses around 
the world. The 1957-58 Inquiry Pro- 
gram, on the themes, “Parish Life and 
Education,” is now available ($1). 


p> MAYOR ROBERT F. WAGNER of 
New York has proclaimed the week of 
Sept, 29-Oct. 6 as Released Time Week 
in that city. A coordinating committee 
of Catholics, Jews and Protestants will 
placard the city with the RT slogan: 
“RT means Released Time for school 
children, one hour weekly for Religious 
Training.” Some 120,000 pupils in the 
public schools of New York City bene- 
fit from this program; 300,000 have yet 
to be reached. 


p INDIAN CATHOLIC STUDENTS 
residing in New York met at the Grail 
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ting the current education policy of the 
present Communist Government of 
Kerala State, India, (See Am. 7/27, 
p. 436). 


pB “CATHOLIC SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR NEGROES” has distributed $123,- 
912 (coupled with grants in aid from 
56 Catholic colleges and universities) 
to 175 students in the past 10 years. 
Of these students, 123 completed the 
studies they undertook; 52 were unable 
to finish for various reasons (health, 
marriage, etc.). Of 122 on the 1957-58 
list, 25 are teaching Sisters who pre- 
pared Master’s degrees this past sum- 
mer at The Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 97 are students (incl. 
6 non-Catholics) who will receive 
grants in September. Founder and pres- 


ident of CSN is Mrs. Roger L. Putnam, | 


254 Union St., Springfield 5, Mass. 
C. 
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Editorials 





First Session of the 85th 


Any judgment of congressional accomplishment over 


the past eight months necessarily depends on one’s 


estimate of the legislative program the President sent 
to Capitol Hill last January. If a man thinks little of 
that program, he will commend the 85th, under the 
Democratic guidance of House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
and Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson, for a job 
reasonably well done. If he is an Eisenhower or “mod- 
ern” Republican, he will agree with the five GOP lib- 
eral Senators who characterized its record as one of 
“too little, too late or not-at-all.” 

In the foreign sphere, the Senate ratified U. S. par- 
ticipation in the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy—the organization that will coordinate the atoms- 
for-peace plan which the President dramatically pro- 
posed to the United Nations in 1953. The President’s 
other foreign-affairs proposals were either modified 
or rejected. Congress extended the stormy life of the 
U. S. Information Agency but drastically restricted its 
operations. It grudgingly went along with the Mutual 
Security program but not before performing major 
surgery on it. It rewrote key provisions of the so-called 
Eisenhower Mideast Doctrine. It blandly ignored 
long-standing White House appeals for U. S. member- 
ship in the proposed Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion. 

Among the domestic proposals passed only after 
Congress had revised them to its taste were amend- 
ments to the immigration laws, the civil-rights bill and 
a bill to soften the impact of the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Jencks case. (All this legislation, to- 
gether with the foreign-aid program, is discussed in 


some detail elsewhere in this issue.) It gave the Presi- 
dent about $700 million more for Federal housing 
programs than he wanted, though in general it revised 
his spending requests downward. All told, claimed re- 
ductions in the budget came to nearly $5 billion, but 
much of this “saving” is problematical. Some of it was 
done with mirrors, as the public will learn next year 
when Congress starts to vote supplemental and deficien- 
cy appropriations. 

The Senate refused to concur in House approval 
of a rise in postal rates, which the President earnestly 
wanted, but both chambers voted a pay increase for 
postal workers and other civilian employes of the 
Government, which Mr. Eisenhower emphatically did 
not want. They rebuffed the White House, too, on 
extending coverage of the minimum-wage law, on 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii and on Federal aid 
for school construction. 

In addition to the civil-rights bill, the first such 
legislation approved since Reconstruction days, this 
Congress will be noted for several interesting political 
developments. It saw the dissolution (temporary?) of 
the Conservative Republican-Southern Democrat coali- 
tion that has dominated Washington for nearly 20 
years. It saw the virtual collapse of the President's 
“modern” Republicanism. It.saw a big shift in power 
from the Executive to the Legislative branch of Gov- 
ernment. And it saw the bound to national eminence 
of the amazing Lyndon Johnson of Texas. It almost 
seemed at times that Mr. Johnson’s adroit hand was 
guiding not only the 85th Congress but the Ship of State 
as well. 


White Thursday for Civil Rights 


At exactly 10:53 P.M., August 29, the civil-rights bill 
was enacted into law by the U. S. Senate with a count 
of 60 to 15. Many liberals who favored its passage did 
so on the principle that half a loaf is better than no 
bread at all. The question gnawing at our minds, how- 
ever, is whether even a half-loaf has been provided. 
When on August 2 the Senate took the punch out of 
Part III of the measure, all reason to call it a civil-rights 
bill was lost. It was that section of the bill (permitting 
Federal prosecutors to intervene when any civil right 
was violated) that gave the proposed law its bite. 
After this clause was expunged, the debate in the Sen- 
ate turned into a contest for popularity before the non- 


_ Southern Negro electorate. 
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The center of the Negro’s voting problem in the 
South is not the ballot box, but the registration board. 
By now everyone has heard of Macon County, Ala., 
where only 1,100 of the 14,000 eligible Negroes are 
registered. After resuming operations at the end of an 
18-month hiatus (during which time the board of ap- 
pointment was frequently asked to name registrars for 
the county), only 33 out of 73 Negro applicants were 
registered in a two-month stretch. Macon’s 4,671 white 
citizens have full representation; its 28,000 Negroes 
remain for the most part equally unequal. In Jefferson 
County, Ala., 7,000 Negroes are the political voice of 
121,510. The 26,000 Negro voters in Atlanta, Ga., rep- 
resent a mere one-sixth of the potential. In Calhoun 
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County, S. C., where Negroes outnumber whites 10,449 
to 4,304, none of the Negroes are registered. Over an 
area of twelve Southern States just 25 per cent of the 
4.98 million Negroes of voting age are registered as 
against 60 per cent of eligible whites. And the bulk of 
that 25 per cent does not dwell in the Deep South. 
Whence arises the irrepressible question: why all the 
fuss about jury-trial rights as opposed to civil rights? 
With the one forceful clause of Part III a dead letter, 
the bill’s provisions for protecting the right to vote 
sound like an outcry of “Fire!” after the house has 
burned to the ground. A Federal civil-rights commis- 
sion with subpoena powers and a special division with- 
in the Justice Department to deal with problems of 
civil rights have been established. But with Part III 
gone, whom will the commission subpoena? Its reason 
for existence depended on the bill’s coverage of the 
full range of civil rights. Federal prosecutors are em- 
powered to obtain injunctions against actual or threat- 


Germans Go 


In 1945 the Allies had some ambitious ideas about “re- 
forming” Germany. In the American and British zones 
at least, the occupation policy could be summed up in 
three D’s: denazification, demilitarization and democra- 
tization. Opinions differed at the time whether this 
program was possible of realization or even desirable. 
The British were not too sure about demilitarization, 
for instance. London was more interested in yet a fourth 
D, dismantling of German industry. Years later, the 
United States itself made an about-face and pressed the 
Germans to rearm and to join Nato. The process of de- 
nazification was carried on with great thoroughness by 
the Americans, perfunctorily by the British. 

There are many who believe that demilitarization 
and denazification were pursued so erratically that they 
were both a waste of time. As for democratization, how- 
ever, the last data are not yet in. Within a few days 
we shall have new information on which to determine 
whether the third of the D’s was successfully pushed. 
On September 15 the voters of the Federal Republic 
go to the polls for the national elections. At stake are 
the seats for the lower house or Bundestag. This is the 
third such general election. On the last occasion, in 
1953, Konrad Adenauer’s Christian Democrats greatly 
strengthened the parliamentary hold they had already 
won in the first postwar elections of 1949. The Chancel- 
lor thus triumphed over his bitter opponents, the Social 
Democrats, who charged that Adenauer’s pro-Western 
orientation, against Soviet warnings, was jeopardizing 
the chances of German reunification. 

As the current campaign approaches its close, polit- 
ical observers are predicting yet a third triumph for 
Chancellor Adenauer. The reasons for this should not 
be difficult for the American voter to understand. Times 
are good in Germany for everybody. Contrary to the 
predictions of the Socialists, the rich have not been 
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ened interferences with ballot casting. But what re- 
dress will there be against violations of the right to 
register? 

Voting officials usually are respected members of 
their communities. Few of them will risk indefinite 
jail sentences for civil contempt just to prevent a hand- 
ful of already registered Negroes from voting. Fewer 
still will choose the martyr’s role entailed in commit- 
ting criminal contempt—even though assured of jury 
trial in the event that a Federal judge imposes penal- 
ties exceeding a $300 fine or 45-days imprisonment. 

The Southern bloc in the Senate, abetted by certain 
Northern liberals, was much cleverer than even the 
pundits predicted. It would have been futile to make 
and sustain an all-out frontal attack on a basic right of 
American citizenship. How much neater to maneuver 
their opponents into favoring a toothless law. Can such 
legislators easily escape the charge of gross political 
cynicism which their performance on civil rights seems 
justly to deserve? 


to the Polls 


getting richer while the poor were getting poorer. In 
this climate of economic prosperity, many issues that 
might otherwise have aroused the voters have failed to 
seem important in their eyes. From all accounts, the 
average German is not likely to change his vote because 
of Adenauer’s stand on reunification, conscription or 
the atom warhead in Nato weapons. Even anti-clerical- 
ism has not played a significant part in the campaign- 
ing. The strong pro-American sentiment that seems to 
prevail in the Federal Republic is a fair gauge of 
Adenauer’s strength. In the words of a German mech- 
anic from Nuremberg, which lies in the Protestant cor- 
ner of Bavaria: “Adenauer and Eisenhower are good 
for Germany.” 

The unfaltering pro-Western orientation of Germany 
is, we think, a fair sign of the country’s attachment to 
democratic institutions. It suggests that in this respect 
the Allied occupation policy has paid off, even though 
opinions may differ as to how much of the credit for 
this should go to the Allies and how much to the Ger- 
mans themselves. 

An additional phenomenon deserves attention. In a 
recent report presented to the American Council on 
Germany, Norbert Muhlen foresees the gradual rise of 
a two-party system in Germany. While there are today 
eight parties in West Germany, three-fourths of the 
votes cast in 1953 went to the two major parties, the 
Christian Democrats and the Socialists. Both these 
parties have broadened their once purely ideological 
and confessional appeal to become general parties em- 
bracing a wider political public. Muhlen anticipates 
that the September 15 elections will confirm this trend. 
If this turns out to be true, anyone who knows the 
great harm done to democracy in Europe by the multi- 
plicity of small and ineffectual parties must welcome 
the “Americanization” of the German party system. 
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We Will Bear True Faith 


Heinz R. Kuehn 


popular notions in America that a man preoccupied 

with the things of the intellect is, at best, a very 
doubtful specimen of the “true American.” This notion 
is even more prevalent in Europe, where “intellect” and 
“American” just don’t go together—grammatically or 
existentially. 

My modest knowledge of American history had 
taught me enough not to share this opinion. Neverthe- 
less, I almost succumbed to its impact when in Novem- 
ber of 1951 my wife and I announced our decision to 
emigrate to the United States. The protests, advice, 
sadness and even contempt of our friends always struck 
the same note: “You as intellectuals... . You as Euro- 
peans....” 

If being intellectuals meant that we loved books, be- 
lieved in the beautiful, the good and the true as a re- 
flection of God, had a moderate detachment from 
things monetary and earned our livelihood by writing 
and editing—then we were certainly intellectuals. In 
the sense that we had always extended our sympathies 
and interests beyond nationalistic boundaries, we were 
Europeans. But we failed to see what all this had to do 
with our decision to leave Germany. 

We could sincerely argue that we were intellectuals 
and Europeans because, and in the same measure as, 
we were Catholics. My work with the press, radio sta- 
tions and publishing houses was nourished by the faith 
and served the Church. The enthusiastic support my 
wife and I gave to the liturgical movement, our friend- 
ship with Catholic artists and authors from many Euro- 
pean countries, our participation in supranational meet- 
ings of students, union leaders, educators and journal- 
ists—all sprang from our conviction that, ultimately, the 
unity of Europe could be achieved only through the 
unifying force of the Catholic faith. But to spread and 
strengthen the faith is a task universal in scope. Could 
we not serve the Church just as well, perhaps even 
better, in America? Would we not always have a home 
in the Church Militant, wherever we went? 

Since we left Germany we have kept in touch with 
our friends. For five years we reported on our exper- 
iences, our struggles, our ups and downs, our views. 
But our friends in Europe still don’t understand. “How 


l HAS ALWAYS STRUCK ME as one of the strangest 





Mr. Kueun published several books and was editor of 
a political weekly sponsored by the Diocese of Berlin 
before coming to this country. 
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can you,” was the theme of a recent letter from Ger- 
many, “sincerely and honestly apply for American 
citizenship?” 

How can we? 


NEW HOMELAND 


My wife and I never doubted for a moment that we 
would take American citizenship after five years in this 
country. We would file our petition for naturalization, 
ask two loyal friends to bear witness that we had not 
behaved too badly since our appearance on the Ameri- 
can scene, devote our evenings to question-and-answer 
games on American history and government. Finally 
we would take the oath to “renounce and abjure all al- 
legiance and fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, 
state or sovereignty”; to “support and defend the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States of America 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic,” and to “bear 
true faith and allegiance to the same. .. .” 

It was quite pleasant to anticipate the reception of 
our certificate of naturalization as a testimony of our 
membership in what the Federal Textbook on Citizen- 
ship called “the biggest club of all, the United States.” 
Then one evening the German soul appeared on the 
scene, out of nowhere, and forced the young prospec- 
tive Americans to take apart once again the components 
of their existence, shaking the very foundations of an 
edifice built during five laborious years. 

That evening, my wife was reading the Federal Text- 
book on Citizenship while I answered her occasional 
questions on the subject we had chosen for this night’s 
“citizen session,” the Constitution. The topic must have 
stirred up the same feeling in both of us, because I was 
not surprised when, all of a sudden, she looked up and 
asked: “Have we really become true Americans?” 

It is no use trying to answer such a question by as- 
suming a sophisticated attitude and asking in return: 
“What on earth is a true American?” Under oath, we 
were about to promise to “bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the United States.” Nothing short of the in- 
tegrity of our souls and minds would be at stake, and 
so we had to probe into the very roots of our existence. 

We began by asking ourselves what had moved us 
to leave Germany and choose America as our new 
“fatherland.” Did we come to the United States be- 
cause, in Emerson’s words, “America is another word 
for opportunity’—the flattering reason immigrants like 
to propose when asked by native Americans? In reality, 
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“opportunity” to them is all too often a rather nebulous 
concept. Is it not their first impulse to “get away from 
it all,” to spread an ocean between themselves and the 
burden of a life filled with depressing memories? 

The Hungarian refugees who came here last fall were 
fleeing from oppression or possible slaughter. We, 
as “quota immigrants,” had nothing to fear in 1951. We 
were well fed, well clothed, better than decently housed 
and vocationally rather successful. Yet we were haunted 
by memories sparked anew every day by the sight of 
familiar scenes, faces, books, or even a piece of clothing 
salvaged during the escape from a bomb-shattered 
house. 

We did not measure our American hopes in terms of 
a swimming pool, a bank account, a new car. We were 
refugees hoping for a new lease on life—if only this new 
life would be as different as possible from the old one. 

Once America-bound, however, it is no longer of 
great significance to the immigrant what made him pull 
up stakes. This question may be left to the historians, 
unless it erupts in hours of doubt or desperation. And 
without fail, even for the newcomer of our day, who 
arrives in an era of unprecedented boom, there will be 
just such hours. A period of disillusion has been the 
common experience of all those, with rare exceptions, 
who longed to cast off their burdens across the waters. 


SENSE OF SEPARATION 


How weak, dependent and limited is man when he 
joins the ranks of immigrants. How quickly and pain- 
fully is the old truth driven home to him that the mosaic 
of character is shaped by tiny stones. My wife didn’t 
mind the small flat, the ugly house in a run-down dis- 
trict, but she wept when she saw that well-meaning 
friends had decorated our first home with curtains of 
plastic—a material used in Europe only in bathrooms. 

I didn’t mind exchanging my German “gray flannel 
suit” for a pair of blue jeans and a gabardine jacket, 
seeing my fingernails break and feeling my back ache 
from the unaccustomed work of loading beer cases on 
trucks eight hours a day. But I had my first attack of 
violent regret about the whole business of immigration 
when I was strongly advised to take on a second job, 
“for if you want to get ahead in this country you can- 
not afford eve- 
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dimensions of his environment? To see our children 
play on the street and not be able to remember our 
own childhood when they sang songs strange to us in 
words and tune: that was loneliness which no friendly 
word or gesture could dispel. 

We found it amusing when our three-year-old 
daughter patiently explained to the milkman, in perfect 
English, that he would be much better off to negotiate 
with her about the milk bill, “because, you see, my 
parents really don’t speak English very well.” But we 
were hurt and even furious when visitors viewed with 
indifference or ridicule our few cherished possessions 
bearing the stamp of European culture. 


EVEN IN CHURCH... 


The strain and tension we suffered in our efforts to 
understand and assimilate to our new country found 
but little relief in the one sphere we had expected to 
be always a home. Our indoctrination into the Church 
in America was in many ways more painful and irritat- 
ing than our efforts to adapt ourselves to the economic, 
social and cultural life of our new fatherland. To us, 
whose ties with the Church in Europe had gone far 
beyond the confessional and the altar, incidents which 
we remember today with a smile were at the time 
causes for bitter disappointment and even rebellion. 

Practices which in Germany were largely a thing of 
the past, we found here in common use. To see the 
great majority of the participants at Mass, including 
the younger generation, say the rosary instead of using 
the missal aroused in us a feeling of not being quite in 
step with the rest of the congregation. We simply could 
not get used to the continuous silence of the faithful 
during the service, and many times we responded loud- 
ly, though unintentionally, to the celebrant’s “Dominus 
vobiscum” or “Orate fratres.” The sight of tables cov- 
ered with coins in the vestibule of the church stirred up 
such resentment in us that we simply ignored them. 
What did we know, then, about a system which finances 
the church entirely through voluntary contributions? 

Since it was the presence of Christ in His house and 
not the attitude or habits of our fellow Catholics, nor 
the sermon, which drew us to church, these things did 
not weigh too heavily on our minds, What made us 
almost strangers, though, in the household of God was 
the apparent lack of that fighting spirit which charac- 
terizes the Church in Germany and many other Euro- 
pean countries. We had always fought against or for 
something: the Nazis, the Communists, anti-religious 
legislation, mediocre diocesan papers, radio programs, 
newspaper publicity, the dialog Mass, and so on. These 
activities were not carried out merely by selected 
groups or “circles,” but by Catholics of all walks of life 
on the parish level, with the help and guidance of the 
pastor or his assistant—and sometimes without the 
wholehearted approval of one or the other. 

In America, we thought, Catholics apparently didn’t 
have anything to fight for or to attack. The Catholic 
life, a very impressive and admirable one in many re- 
spects, seemed to revolve energetically and determined- 
ly around the parish church and hall, the gymnasium, 
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the campus and the home, with a considerable emphasis 
placed on the school. 

Today, knowing the “why” of many things which 
saddened and irritated us in the beginning, we no 
longer see the Church’s organization in this country as 
a problem, but once again as a task and a responsibility. 
As we slowly learned to understand and to love our 
American friends and neighbors, in spite of plastic cur- 
tains and occasional manifestations of cultural near- 
sightedness, so also we grew to understand, appreciate 
and love the Church’s new face. It was grace and Provi- 
dence and our own efforts to rediscover the Church in 
her American dress that led us to the people—priests 
and laity—who shared our views and understood our 
difficulties. 

They convinced us, through the life they led, of the 
high intellectual, cultural and spiritual level American 
Catholicism is able to achieve without withdrawing into 
a ghetto or sacrificing its genuine American form. We 
began to realize that the Church in America is working 
hard and resolutely to find an approach to the prob- 
lems of our age, and that the results of her efforts are 
often superior to similar European accomplishments. 
This realization was confirmed and became stronger 
and deeper when our friends introduced us to Catholic 
periodicals such as Commonweal, America, Grail, Jubi- 
lee, Today, Books on Trial and—most important of all— 
to Catholic books. 


AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


Undoubtedly, our essential indoctrination into the 
American way of life came through books. We would, 
for instance, criticize with great lack of charity the 
“American Woman”; then we would find a book which 
criticized the American woman rather maliciously—the 
author, of course, being an American woman. We would 
talk—with an eye on European conditions, of which, 
naturally, we had kept only the best memories—about 
sexy advertising, coeducation, television and children, 
juvenile delinquency; and we would find our words re- 
peated, interpreted, clarified or emphasized by Ameri- 
can authors representative of their country’s intelli- 
gentsia. 

In the end, we were mildly surprised one evening, at 
a party, to hear ourselves criticizing the critics. Had 
we begun to think better of America than many of her 
own serious critics? 

Like the majority of newcomers, we wanted to dis- 
cover the still largely unknown America. What better 
road to choose than books? We tackled them all in our 
hunger for understanding and information: Schlesinger, 
Sandburg, Bernard de Voto, Commager, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Parrington, Thomas Merton, Huxley, Heming- 
way, Faulkner—the classics, the modern, the excellent, 
the good, the controversial, the established, the new 
and the forgotten. 

We discovered the literary treasures of America and 
began to understand why this country. foils the attempt 
to pass final judgment upon it. We recognized America’s 
true opportunities: not only to harbor all conceivable 
intellects but also to nourish them. To us, her spiritual 
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potential seemed limitless. Why, we began to ask our- 
selves, do so many Americans seem to suffer from an 
intellectual inferiority complex? 


OUR YOUNG AMERICANS 


While we struggled thus to fit our minds, souls and 
bodies into the many-colored fabric of an American 
garment, we paid hardly any attention to a very differ- 
ent process of Americanization going on under our ° 
noses. We woke up one day to the fact that our chil- 
dren were Americans. It happened when a little German 
immigrant boy came to visit us a few days after his 
arrival in America. The children, to be sure, had no 
problems at all at play, but we saw clearly that there 
was no longer a common bond between them in lan- 
guage, reactions or behavior. Quietly and without any 
effort they had absorbed their environment, assimilated 
what was strong and shed what was weak. 

They can teach us how to pronounce English words, 
how to say the rosary in English, what the names are 
for the individual toes, fingers and teeth, why they want 
to be scouts, who Superman is, when Davy Crockett 
lived and what he did. America the Vigorous has taken 
them to her heart long ago. They have become an un- 
intended gift to our chosen country. 

The time is long past when we felt a pang if they 
called us “Dad” or “Mom,” instead of “Pappa” or “Mam- 
ma.” But their loyalty to us becomes visible in more 
important things. One day in class our second-grader, 
Birgitta, decorated a kite with what to her teacher 
seemed to be a very unusual composition of a face and 
flowers. Questioned about its meaning, she replied in- 
nocently: “But don’t you know the Old King?”—refer- 
ring to Rouault’s painting, a print of which hangs in 
our dining room. Angelika almost wrecked good neigh- 
borly relations by violently rebuking the fellow next 
door for making a cynical remark about colored people. 
In those moments we saw our efforts and pains justified. 
These children would live by values that made our own 
lives rich and rewarding. They would pass on their 
heritage without the slightest shadow of doubt about 
their being true Americans. 

As we look around us, we see little to show our ma- 
terial success in the country of opportunities. We have 
remained intellectuals. Unlike so many of our fellow 
immigrants, we cannot identify ourselves with America 
through economic accomplishments. Unlike many 
others again, we have not sought our intellectual or 
spiritual resources in a nationality group. 

We found a definite place within the Church, but 
there remains as a great task the full understanding of 
her American visage. We shall always be critical of 
America’s economic, social, political and religious life 
(there is surely continuity with the past in that), but 
we know now that our very criticism, channeled into 
doing and saying, makes us part of a country which is 
greater, freer and more fertile than many even of her 
own children want us to believe. We have picked up 
new burdens, and many old ones in new wrappings. 
But by the grace of God we are prepared to “bear true 
faith and allegiance.” 
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The Knoxian Bequest 


D. B. Wyndham Lenis 


quality, poet, satirist, parodist, classicist, polemi- 

cist, preacher of memorable eloquence, prelate of 
singular humility, with a literary range extending from 
the translation of Holy Writ to an hilarious cipher prov- 
ing that Queen Victoria wrote In Memoriam—this was 
the man. It is the most obvious of commonplaces to re- 
mark that Protestantism has yielded the Church in Eng- 
land no more valuable gift since Newman than Ronald 
Arbuthnott Knox, honorary Fellow of Balliol and Trinity 
and Prothonotary Apostolic. 

The two had several resemblances. Each was em- 
phatically the “well-graced man.” The aura of each was 
a silver one. Each was intensely English in breeding 
and culture; each could wield the slim Toledo blade of 
satire with killing grace and precision; each was recog- 
nized by everybody who mattered as one of the intel- 
lectual elite of his time. 

No one was more fitted than Ronald Knox to take up 
and complete the enormous task begun and relin- 
quished by Newman after the unfortunate clash with 
the biblical scholars of Baltimore in 1858. There the 
comparison ends, perhaps. Newman pursued no such 
pastimes as detective fiction, the mapping of Trollope’s 
Barsetshire, inquiry into the haecceitas of Holmes’s 
stooge, Dr. Watson, or the composition of Horatian 
odes on friends. And I fancy Newman would have been 
no more capable of packing modernism into a single 
Drydenesque couplet— 


S sis THEOLOGIAN, man of letters, wit of the first 


When suave Politeness, temp’ring bigot Zeal, 
Corrected “I believe” to “One does feel,” 


—than of infusing into the Apologia some of the light- 
heartedness which breaks now and again into that very 
earnest and moving chronicle of conversion, A Spiritual 
Aeneid (1918). 

Had Knox chosen another way of life he could have 
edited Punch as skilfully as did his brother E. V. 
(“Evoe”), the deftest exponent of English light verse 
since Calverley. But when you heard the Monsignor 
preach on the Blessed Sacrament, as he did annually 
for some years in the little church of Corpus Christi be- 





D. B. WynpHAM Lewis, litterateur, historian and biog- 
rapher, is perhaps best remembered for his biographies 
of Francois Villon (1928) and King Spider (1930). He 
was an old friend of Msgr. Knox. 
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hind the Strand, you realized the depths of devout emo- 
tion which underlay the gaiety. 

There are several kinds of gaiety. With Knox, “my 
natural levity” was not of the aggressive kind. The 
alegria moderada of St. Teresa plus a dash of Attic salt 
plus a fastidious and classic care for form might roughly 
express it. I think some of St. Philip Neri’s practical 
jokes would have made Knox very English and uncom- 
fortable, though he was miles from being a prig and was 
the raciest of observers. The word for the recurring lilt 
in everything of his composition, even in a massive 
piece of scholarship like Enthusiasm, which occupied 
him for over thirty years,.is probably “felicity”: a fount 
of silvery Christian wit based on epikeia, apt, spon- 
taneous and enhanced, in speech, by a gentle melan- 
choly. It is discernible in his very last public utterance, 
the Romanes Lecture for 1957, which he delivered at 
Oxford last June—seated, a sick man, looking ghastly 
in his academic gown—on the theme of English trans- 
lation. 


“Leviathan” Hobbes, whose gray hairs were dis- 
honored by a villainous translation of Homer. . . . 
The Victorians could take it; they could feel at 
home in Burton’s Arabian Nights in spite of a sen- 
tence like “Sore waxed my cark and my care, for I 
kenned that there remained to me of life but the 
morrow.” 

As for our translations from modern _lan- 
guages .. . for the most part your publisher has 
fallen back on the assistance of maiden ladies who 
have traveled abroad and have just learned not to 
split their infinitives. 


The style, the erudition, the old sparkle were all there. 


MONUMENTAL TRANSLATION 


For the chief literary work of his life it seems reason- 
able to predict a permanent and considerable niche in 
the temple of English letters. The best-qualified critics, 
non-Catholic included, had no doubt of it. Any slips of 
the chisel detectable in the Knox New Testament when 
it first came out in a tentative advance edition were 
corrected with characteristic modesty. The translator 
offered his work for criticism to the world at large, and 
on any valid suggestion he acted. 

Rewriting the whole English Bible single-handed-I 
forget if anyone remarked at the time that Johnsons 
task with his Dictionary was far easier—is a feat re- 
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markable even today. The Knox version has several ad- 
vantages over others, apart from its freedom from those 
corrections of our Lord’s utterances inseparable from 
modern non-Catholic scholarship. Knox’s prose is lim- 
pid, luminous and supple: at once immediately intel- 
ligible, unlike what the late Professor Phillimore, brav- 
ing a million execrations, called the “mandarin jargon” 
of the Authorized Version; more shapely than—though 
equally dependable with—the versions of Reims and 
Douay; more dignified than those attempts to polish up 
the Evangelists which remind one of Tissot’s hideous 
experiments with Gospel characters in the costume of 
the 1880-90’s. 
Be sure of this, that in the world’s last age there 
are perilous times coming. Men will be in love with 
self, in love with money, boastful, proud, abusive; 
without reverence for their parents, without grati- 
tude, without love, without peace. . 


Thus St. Paul, clear as a bell. As for rhythm: 


Joyfully sang Debbora that day, and Barac the son 
of Abinoem with her; and this was her song. . . . 


Compare the salute to the Logos: 


At the beginning of time the Word already was; 
and God had the Word abiding with him, and the 
Word was God. 


The English is timeless, virile, what connoisseurs once 
called “nervous”; and, like all Knox’s writing, cadenced. 


BOOK OF HIS DREAMS 


From the heavy task laid on him by the hierarchy he 
turned to complete one of his own, the book of half-a- 
lifetime’s dreams. I do not know if Enthusiasm (1950) 
is a “must” in every seminary. Its 600 pages, discussing 
a single species of religious eccentricity, European and 
American, and ranging over 18 centuries from the 
Montanists to the Agapemonites, display a fascinating 
blend (or as he called it, “hotch-potch” ) of close-packed 
erudition, vivid narrative and Knoxian esprit. 


Arnauld saw sinners only as a class; and as a 
class they were unsavable. Your rigorist does not 
understand the maxim sacramenta propter hom- 
ines; he will let the generality of men perish in 
a dry wilderness while an elite of souls, “pure as 
angels, proud as Lucifer,” form the bodyguard of 
the Holy Eucharist. 

In God’s eyes (we are consistently led to con- 
clude) so much the worse for the saints if they 
disagreed with Madame Guyon. 


I have never read a more brilliant exposition of the 
whole Jansenist and Quietist turmoil, or seen Wesley’s 
“this-ness” more delicately proved, or encountered so 
many richly-assorted fanatics of the lunatic fringe 
so generously handled. 


In those relatively few of his myriad sermons that 
Knox was prevailed on to publish there is naturally 
a literary flavor, among more important qualities. A 
typical one preached at the Forty Hours at the London 
church of Corpus Christi, Maiden Lane, already men- 
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tioned, to a mixed congregation of all types from Savoy 
transients to Covent Garden market-porters, ends by 
contrasting the deafening daily uproar all round them 
with the silent message of this little Catholic church 
thrust into its midst, “the depository and namesake 
of a Treasure greater than any merit of man could 
earn.” 

And as Ruth after her long day’s gleaning lay all 
night at the feet of Booz, who when morning came 
awoke and claimed her for himself, 


so we, when the day’s burden and its heats are 
done, will lay ourselves down at the feet of Him 
whom we adore in this most august Sacrament; 
and we shall awake to see His face in the clear 
air of morning, and be united with Him forever- 
more. 


As in the panegyric preached at Belloc’s Requiem 
in Westminster Cathedral, beginning: “The other day, 
in a curiously moving country church at West Grin- 
stead, we laid to rest, not without the tears of memory, 
an old and tired man,” and ending “may his soul, and 
the souls . . . etc.,” the rise and fall is pure plainsong. 
With the same grace, but at an easy conversational 
level, sprinkling his discourse freely with quips and 
epigrams, Knox was wont at Sunday Mass to address 
the six hundred or more Oxford undergraduates under 
his chaplaincy. The Times Literary Supplement (“all 


‘the Knoxian qualities are here”) was not alone in 


praise of these sermon-chats, some of them subse- 
quently printed. Knox had the key to the heart of 
youth, he was masterly in the New Testament, and 
for what he called “the 4 A.M. mood” of depressio» 
and dubiety he supplied a powerful solvent. The 
Church of England certainly lost a second Newman 
here. 


THE DELICATE HAND 


In the field of polemics I should call Caliban in Griii) 
Street (1930) a vintage production, urbane and leth:. 
Little is left of some of Britain’s most portentous sacr: 
cows mooing vaguely in “What I Believe” press sy: 
posia, after Knox has dealt with them. On the oil: : 
hand, The Belief of Catholics (1927), written for i: 
telligent inquirers and constantly reprinted, is a litt: 
object lesson in the art of 
making truth not only ob- 
ligatory but attractive. 

And the satire. 

It is not everybody’s game. 
Like the composition of a 
soufé it requires a sure, 
practiced and delicate hand. 
I think it may be said that 
Knox took up the mantle of 
Belloc, himself a master, and 
wore it with consummate 


























elegance. To combine satire 
with parody is a double test. I = 
Knox brings this off most eat ee 
beautifully in Let Dons De- 
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light (1939), a kind of dialog-travelog over the Oxford 
Mind, from its late-16th-century bemusement to its in- 
evitable decline into the woolly, conceited agnosticism 
which is the mark of that runcible seat of learning to- 
day. Caviar, of course, as he realized (“To Daphne— 
all this waste of time,” runs the wry dedication). The 
appendix of each chapter embraces at least five sterling 
parodies. Is there any devout Boswellian who would not 
be prepared to swear, if it were suddenly sprung on 
him, that this imaginary conversation of 1776 is the real 
thing? 


I said, there was nevertheless the danger to be 
apprehended, that the rest of the fellows would 
sink into idleness. JOHNSON. That is only the 
abuse of a system; they should be writing or lec- 
turing. You will always have some loungers; but 
this is better, than that learning should be ham- 
pered by penury. BOSWELL. I hear at Cambridge 
they are for doing away with these pupil-mongers, 
because it is thought they shew undue favour when 
they examine their own men. JOHNSON. Ay, at 
Cambridge (laughing). 


In Absolute and Abitofhell, a pre-conversion squib 
which figures in every good modern anthology of Eng- 
lish wit, the heroic couplet of Dryden is exploited 
with diverting and deadly effect against modernism 
in the Establishment. Here again the scrupulous care 
for form may be observed: the sustained grand man- 
ner, the precise note of periwigged pomp. Thus also is 
Reunion All Round more keenly barbed for faithfully 
echoing the periods of Swift, as A Short Way with 
Catholicks, an immensely entertaining frolic, does those 
of Defoe. 

Had these biting pieces been attuned to the Zeit- 
geist, instead of being attacks on it by a reactionary 
cleric, they would have been ranked by every pundit 
with the best efforts of the masters long ago. It says 
something, however, for Knox’s charm that even the 
big-circulation press recognized it and waived his im- 
possible religion. A series of newspaper articles in the 
1920-30’s, touching on every subject under the sun 
save one (which they ultimately allowed him to end 
with), was hugely popular. 

A lifelong passion for the “rose-red world” of An- 
thony Trollope became manifest as early as 1922 in 
the shape of a long, learned examen in the London 
Mercury of the hitherto unexplored topography of 
Barsetshire, with a carefully drawn map and a wealth 
of footnotes. No corner of the fabulous county is left 
undiscussed; the movements of a score of Trollope’s 
characters are noted and measured; one can see the 
shade of Trollope goggling in a daze at the Garrick 
Club. And this work is to be taken seriously, partly 
because Trollopites are a jealous and touchy sect, 
partly because Father Knox himself is standing no 
nonsense from the unbaptized. 

His other pastime of the period did not, I think, yield 
him so much. Ingenious and always charming, his 
detective stories lack that ruthless drive and inexorable 
expertise to which we have long become accustomed, 
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and his heroes have not learned to shoot at random and 
kick women in the teeth. His other brief ventures in 
fiction, such as Sanctions and Memoirs of the Future, 
are the lightest of satiric entertainment, with a dash 
of the Maurice Baring school, though stamped with 
his own mark, Charm! Charm! It has become a leery 
word, like “dainty.” Knox’s muse was as essentially 
masculine as Prince Rupert in his lace and steel leading 
his cavalry at Naseby. 


TOUCHING, HE ADORNED 


The “well-graced man” is becoming rare, and seems 
to take up his pen less and less. Prophecy is a danger- 
ous hobby—did not Coleridge proclaim ex cathedra 
that not twenty lines of Scott would ever reach pos- 
terity? One may nevertheless believe confidently that 
the Knox Bible is safe in its high niche for many, 
many years to come, and I should say Enthusiasm is a 
volume of reference, apart from its extrinsic delights, 
that has certainly come to stay. 

And the lighter works? Humor changes rapidly, wit 
is evergreen. It may be that as we sweep into the new 
Dark Ages, more and more of the beneficiaries of a 
world of increasing terror and ugliness will turn for 
refreshment to a literary bequest so civilized, and at its 
gayest so based on the eternal verities, as that left us 
by Ronald Knox, who touched so very little that he did 
not adorn. Requiescat. 





Richard Rolle’s Lament for the Passion 
(14th Century—for the Feast of the Holy Cross) 


My truest treasure so traitorly taken, 
So brutally bound with biting bands, 
How soon by your servants were you forsaken 
And for my love harried with hardiest hands. 


O well of my weal so wrongfully sealed, 

So pulled out of prison to Pilate at prime, 

To deadly dishonor all silent you yield 

As they cast in your visage their slaver and slime. 


Hope of my healing so high to be hanged, 

So charged with the cross, so creviced with thorn, 
Full sore to your heart the hammering clanged, 
Your back bowed to breaking with weight overborne. 


O knightly defender from foes in the field, 

In love you alighted at evensong tide, 

Your mother and comrades unlacing your shield 
All wept as they looked, the wounds were so wide. 


Prince peerless, a poor man presumes now to pray: 
Your merciful meaning let me not miss, 

But wind up my will to stay with you still, 

In my bosom be buried and bring me to bliss. 


SisTER Mary JEREMY, O.P. 
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Catholic Voices at the UN 


Gary MacEoin 


TRAIGHT AHEAD OF THE VISITOR to United Nations 
S headquarters in Manhattan, as he steps off the 

escalator on the third floor, is a door marked 
“NGO Lounge.” I’ve seen that name somewhere, he 
may think; and if a quizzard type, he will probably 
decide that the President of Vietnam has staked a claim 
against the day when the Communist veto-wielders are 
bargained into letting him take his seat in the world 
assembly. 

This conjecture, though ingenious, would be wrong. 
NGO is simply atrocialese for “Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations.” Room 326 is a center for representatives 
of almost 300 international organizations of private citi- 
zens who have an official standing with the Economic 
and Social Council (Ecosoc). 

If the Assembly is in session, or Ecosoc, or one of 
the major commissions like Human Rights or the Social 
Commission, even standing room will be at a premium. 
You'll see big people there, unusual people. Most of 
them, even the minority who draw salaries, work pri- 
marily for the love of God or of some substitute for or 
projection of the Deity. They have ideals. 

Several of them speak, within their sphere of com- 
petence, for more people than do the kings or presi- 
dents of many nations. There is William Kemsley, 
spokesman of the 100-million-plus members of the free 
trade unions (including the AFL-CIO and the Socialist 
unions of Europe), youthful Gerard Thormann of the 
Christian trade unions, glamorous Caroline Pezzullo 
of the Jocistes, the crusading Rev. Michael Scott of the 
International League for the Rights of Man, impertur- 
bable Catherine Schaefer of the World Union of Cath- 
olic Women’s Organizations, keenly intelligent Elinor 
Kahn of the Communist trade unions. 

Scores of other interests are represented there, many 
of them purely technical, such as tourism, geography 
or law, but most reflecting an ideology expressed in 
relation to economic, social, cultural, educational or 
health matters. 

These people are representatives of their respective 
organizations at the Economic and Social Council, and 
their presence results from a permissive clause in the 
UN Charter which authorizes the formalizing and ex- 





Mr. MacEorn is representative at UN headquarters 
of the International Catholic Press Union. 
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tension to many organizations of relations which ex- 
isted informally between a few non-governmental or- 
ganizations and the League of Nations. 


NATURE AND ROLE OF NGOS 


This clause of the Charter opens up a whole new 
area of international jurisprudence. The theory of gov- 
ernment in our time has assumed that the state consists 
of a number of individuals, all equal before the law, the 
interests of all being adequately safeguarded by the 
political representatives whom they return by majority 
vote at periodic elections. 

Our practice, of course, belies that theory. A major 
phenomenon of government, especially in the United 
States, is the pressure group speaking for a social, eco- 
nomic or religious association of citizens with a com- 
mon interest which they fear may not be adequately 
taken into account by the legislative or administrative 
arm of government. In our complicated society such 
organized efforts are often necessary or useful, not only 
to protect the rights of special-interest groups, but 
also to help the authorities to carry out plans and 
projects. 

On this theory, the UN decided at San Francisco to 
make provision for an official link with units of society 
other than governments. Its viewpoint was that the 
government alone speaks on political subjects, that 
citizens elect senators and deputies specifically as their 
political representatives. Accordingly, only governments 
have a voice in the political organs of the UN—the 
Assembly, Security Council and so on. But a concurrent 
interest of other groupings is recognized at Ecosoc. The 
UN did not go so far as to give them concurrent juris- 
diction. But it did recognize the concurrent interest and 
set up machinery to permit its methodical expression. 

Again as a practical matter, Ecosoc must decide on 
what grounds to grant official standing to a group seek- 
ing it. Its first rule is that a group seeking recognition 
as an organ of some part of world opinion must sub- 
scribe to the UN’s basic principles. This may seem an 
unfair condition, eliminating—so to speak—the opposi- 
tion. Yet it should be remembered that the same con- 
dition is imposed on nations desiring membership in the 
UN itself. 

Certainly for Catholics this requirement creates no 
problem. Whatever our individual views as to their 
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implementation, we cannot but applaud the UN’s stated 
purposes: to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war; to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person; 
to establish conditions under which justice and respect 
for the obligations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be maintained; to pro- 
mote social progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom; to employ international machinery for 
the promotion of the economic and social advancement 
of all peoples. 

Ecosoc next decides how closely related are the aims 
and objects of the applicant and those of the UN. 
Category A is for organizations whose purposes parallel 
the UN’s over a broad area (trade unions, some other 
social and economic groups). Most applicants go in 
Category B. Those whose aims are identical with UN’s 
only to a limited extent are entered on a register and 
are consulted when appropriate. Normally, only inter- 
national bodies qualify for representative status; and 
this not only on the practical ground that otherwise 
the number would get out of hand, but also on the 
basic juridic ground that the UN is international and 
has no standing in matters of domestic jurisdiction as 
such. 

The representative’s functions may be reduced to 
two: to let his organization know what parts of current 
UN programs are of professional interest or concern 
to it; and to let UN know the organization’s views on 
these programs. 

The two functions are mutually dependent. The or- 
ganization’s members must understand what the UN 
is doing before they can form an intelligent opinion as 
to its desirability or undesirability. If an organization 
is small (and one of the organizations is limited by its 
constitution to 100 members), this is easy. If it has 
thousands or millions of members, liaison becomes a 
major task. 

Then, when the organization’s policy has been estab- 
lished in relation to a specific matter, the representative 
must work to make it effective, by written or oral state- 
ment to the appropriate committee, by enlisting the 
help of other NGOs that share his organization’s views, 
by extra-official representations to members of na- 
tional delegations—in a word, by all the tools of dip- 
lomacy. For example, through the machinery of his 
international organization he can reach back to the na- 
tional branches or affiliates and through them to the 
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delegations of individual countries before they set out 
for a meeting. Often this is the point of maximum im- 
pact. Delegations normally arrive in New York with 
instructions that cannot easily be reversed. 

International organizations prize their consultative 
status with the UN and today they tend to give pro- 
gressively greater priority to this work in relation to 
their over-all activities. Different concrete reasons exist 
in individual cases, but I think the reason in not a few 
cases is that the organizations are discovering for the 
first time what an influence they exert on public affairs. 
We whose right to petition Congress is constitutionally 
guaranteed find little unusual in this. But not very many 
countries in the world have learned how to influence 
government through organized public opinion. In many, 
the oligarchic regime would ruthlessly suppress any at- 
tempt to do so. 

Even at the UN, many are suspicious of the accred- 
ited organizations. The totalitarian states in particular 
resent any action which directly or by implication criti- 
cizes them. Besides, their theory of government denies 
the existence of any viewpoint other than that of the 
monolithic party and state. Of course, Communist strat- 
egy is sufficiently flexible to utilize to the full the voice 
of captive organizations—like the Communist trade 
unions—to propagate the party line. 

And the NGOs have in fact upset many Communist 
apple carts. To them goes the credit, for example, for 
having the protection of human rights included as a 
major purpose of the world body. They made valuable 
contributions to the formulation of the Declaration of 
Human Rights, particularly in relation to the family, 
women’s rights, freedom of education and the prior 
rights of the parent in education. The patient educa- 
tional work of some of the Catholic NGOs in elucidat- 
ing for delegates the philosophic principles underlying 
these rights led to the substituting of various formulae 
acceptable to Catholics for tendentious, inadequate and 
unacceptable drafts. And the subject of forced labor 
was placed on the agenda of Ecosoc through the her- 
culean efforts of Toni Sender, former representative of 
the free trade unions. The subsequent discussion and 
accompanying world-wide publicity helped to explode 
for millions the Soviet claims to be the workers’ cham- 
pions. 

CATHOLIC NGOS AND THEIR INFLUENCE 


Catholic organizations with consultative status in- 
clude the Catholic International Union for Social Ser- 
vice, the International Catholic Child Bureau, the In- 
ternational Catholic Migration Commission, the Inter- 
national Catholic Press Union, the International Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, Pax Romana, the World 
Union of Catholic Women’s Organizations, the World 
Federation of Catholic Young Women and Girls, Young 
Christian Workers. They constitute only a small minor- 
ity, not only of the total NGO group, but even of those 
with a religious or philosophical orientation, and the 
proportion may decline further as international organ- 
ization develops in Asia. 

An important continuing activity of the UN and the 
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specialized agencies, for example, is the formulation of 
agreed-on principles of public conduct. These take the 
form of declarations, designed to exercise moral suasion 
and shape world opinion, and of conventions, intended 
to become binding in law for states that ratify them. 

When an NGO representative learns what is in the 
works, if it comes within his organization’s sphere of 
interest and competence, he reports to headquarters. 
Experts analyze the project, determine the position to 
adopt and the tactics to use in furthering it. In 
due course, the representative is briefed; and he must 
thenceforth utilize the means at his disposal to promote 
desirable changes. Often a subject will have profes- 
sional concern for more than one organization; in that 
case, of course, each will study it from its respective 
viewpoint. 


CASE HISTORY 


A current operation illustrates this, In 1953, a non- 
governmental organization, Agudas Israel, suggested a 
study of discrimination in the whole field of religious 
rights and practices. A subcommission of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, whose interest is the prevention 
of discrimination and the protection of minorities, in- 
cluded the suggestion in its list of projected studies, 
and in due course the commission approved. A rap- 
porteur spent a year in a preliminary study and defini- 
tion of the problem. Then another rapporteur took 
over the drafting of the report itself. 

Catholics who follow UN affairs naturally kept a 
close watch on this operation. They envisaged desir- 
able developments, such as the possibility of bringing 
the persecution of religion in Communist-dominated 
countries once again under the spotlight of world opin- 
ion. But they also foresaw dangers, both to the cause 
of religion and to the prestige of UN. A purely natural- 
istic and relativistic approach to the subject, accepting 
today’s widespread secularist philosophy, and a white- 
wash of the Communists through unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of official claims, could combine to produce a 
hopelessly warped document, for which the UN would 
not indeed assume responsibility, but which it would 
nevertheless publish and distribute. Religion would un- 
doubtedly survive, but the damage to the UN would 
be incalculable, driving into the hostile camp many 
people of good will who are still unconvinced that the 
UN can help to solve the world’s problems. 

A progress report issued some months ago confirmed 
the worst fears. Its approach is completely naturalistic 
and relativistic. Nondiscrimination is equated with in- 
differentism, suggesting to the reader the conclusion 
that religion is the cause of religious discrimination 
and that the cure would be to abolish religion. It pro- 
poses a division of states into three classes, in ascend- 
ing order of desirability: those with an established re- 
ligion; those which recognize several religions; those 
based on “the principle of separation of state from re- 
ligion.” On equal footing in this third—most desirable— 
group are the United States and Russia. 

For procedural reasons, this document was not de- 
bated at the recent meeting of the subcommission. Con- 
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sequently there is still an opportunity to correct its de- 
fects. The Catholic International Union for Social Ser- 
vice has gone on record with an excellent analysis of 
some of its basic philosophical misconceptions. I hope 
that other Catholic organizations with the professional 
competence to do so will deal with other aspects, and 
indeed that other organizations, Christian and Jewish, 
will join in protesting any attempt to eliminate religious 
discrimination by eliminating religion. If, for example, 
the subcommission can be persuaded to make an honest 
division of states into those which discriminate against 
religion, those which are neutral, and those which en- 
courage religion, we shall have an objective division 
putting Russia and the United States where they belong, 
in the first and third categories respectively. 

This single item is already four years on the stocks 
and will probably remain there for several more. Mean- 
while, scores of other matters, great and small, each of 
professional interest to one or more Catholic organiza- 
tions, must simultaneously be followed—projects affect- 
ing the family, the home, freedom of opinion, educa- 
tional rights and so on. Each item must be studied, 
objections formulated, more satisfactory phrasings sug- 
gested, a new clause or article proposed to cover an 
omission. 

At the same time, other organizations also are active, 
some of whose activities perhaps clash by chance or 
by design with Catholic principles. Contact must be 
maintained all along the line and cooperation estab- 
lished where possible. A seriously objectionable docu- 
ment approved at one level may be thus amendable 
later on. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Another major area in which NGOs, including Cath- 
olic NGOs, are making a contribution is in technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries. Nowhere, per- 
haps, is the UN moving so rapidly and so massively, 
and nowhere is the need for cooperation of nongovern- 
mental organizations greater. The UN itself is aware of 
the dangers of forced socio-economic development from 
above. Natural development means helping the people 
to help themselves, to develop their own cooperative 
social and economic organizations. Many Catholic or- 
ganizations have long experience in this field, and their 
experience and techniques are being made available to 
further the UN’s efforts. 

The UN would be greatly handicapped without this 
help of the NGOs. Officialdom can create a mechanical 
framework of world order. But can people be fitted 
into it without squeezing them into inhuman shapes? 
The NGOs speak for people when they make represen- 
tations on social, economic,’ cultural and religious af- 
fairs. They already speak effectively, but their effective- 
ness will increase as more organizations acquire more 
knowledge of and interest in what the UN is doing. 
For the real-source of their influence lies in the in- 
formed opinions of the individual members back in 
Oshkosh,- Wis., or in Oshogbo, Nigeria, expressed 
through the local and national branches of the inter- 
national organizations. 
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Adopting Negro Children 


Joseph A. Onens 


N A COLD NOVEMBER SATURDAY NIGHT in 1952 a 
two and one-half pound baby boy, born two 
months premature, was found abandoned un- 

der a parked automobile in downtown Hartford, Con- 
necticut. A Coast Guardsman made the discovery and 
summoned police. The newborn baby’s first crib was 
the serviceman’s flat-top hat, and his first blanket was 
a Coast Guard issue neckerchief. The baby was rushed 
by police to Hartford Hospital, where a Catholic nurse 
in the emergency room baptized the child. 

Quick to seize upon the human-interest element, 
Hartford newspapers made the Coast Guardsman and 
the baby news for nearly a week. Hartford Hospital 
switchboard operators reported many calls from people 
anxious to learn the condition of the infant. Some 
families even offered to adopt the child, known to the 
public as “Baby X.” Others indicated they would pay 
for his schooling and, in general, the future of the tiny 
tyke appeared bright. 

Nearly five years have passed and Baby X, a healthy, 
completely normal boy, is still homeless. The color of 
his skin is darker than that of the people who sup- 
posedly were ready to open their hearts and homes to 
him. At the time of his desertion it was not generally 
known that Baby X was a Negro. Though apparently 
destined never to know a home and parental affection, 
Baby X is not alone. The Hartford Diocesan Social 
Service Bureau, the agency which assumed responsi- 
bility, has over two dozen other Catholic Negro 
orphans in institutions. The unit has been completely 
frustrated in its efforts to find homes for these un- 
fortunate, unwanted children. 


SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES 


Placement of Catholic Negro orphans in foster and 
adoptive homes is a problem national in scope. It is one 
of the Church’s least publicized worries, though clergy 
and lay workers associated with charitable and social 
bureaus have been privately concerned for several 
years. “The placement of Negro children is one of the 
most difficult problems we face in child care. For every 
[Negro] child we place, there will always be two more 
to take his place,” states Rev. Roger W. Coughlin of 
the Chicago Catholic Home Bureau. 





Mr. Owens, a free-lance writer, does features regularly 
for the Catholic Transcript, weekly newspaper of Con- 
necticut’s three Catholic dioceses. 
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Three adoption placements “in the past several years” 
have been made by the Wilmington, Del., Catholic 
Welfare Guild. All were placed outside that State and 
were the result of considerable correspondence and 
special efforts. Twelve Negro children under two and 
one-half years of age, and several older boys and girls 
are available for adoption at the Catholic Social Service 
Bureau in Detroit. Unless there is a drastic change of 
attitude among the city’s 40,000 Catholic Negroes, only 
a few of these children will enter full community life 
this year. In Cincinnati, two of 126 adoptions completed 
during 1956 were for Negro children. These figures re- 
flect the difficulties confronting nearly every metropoli- 
tan child-placement bureau in the country. 

Extraordinary attempts are made by priests and so- 
cial workers to uncover prospective homes, and in many 
instances the red tape connected with adoption is cut 
to a bare minimum. The Hartford Diocesan Service 
Bureau, which places an average of fifty white children 
per year in adoptive homes and requires nearly a full 
year to act on applications, promises approved Negro 
couples a child in their home within two months. 
Speedy processing without omitting any part of the 
intensive “home study” is offered by other bureaus also. 
All assign additional manpower to Negro cases. This is 
only part of the effort. 

Participation in community-wide programs to find 
foster boarding and adoptive homes for Negro children 
has not alleviated the Catholic problem to any notice- 
able extent. Typical is the “Homes For Children” proj- 
ect in Hartford. Supported by a grant from the Hart- 
ford Foundation For Public Giving, it employs a full- 
time executive secretary. State and city agencies, to- 
gether with the Catholic organization, supply the field 
manpower. “Only a few Catholic couples have inquired 
about taking children,” says Mrs. Gertrude Thompson, 
the project’s secretary, 18 months after the campaign 
was launched. 

Added to the echoes is the voice of Very Rev. Msgr. 
William E. Kappes, director of Catholic Charities in 
Columbus, Ohio. Last year the Columbus Council of 
Social Agencies organized a community committee to 
seek out Negro foster and adoptive homes. An extensive 
and intensive publicity drive produced 300 applications, 
15 of which were from Catholic married couples. Of 
the 15, most were of no value because of the kind of 
homes offered. Says Monsignor Kappes: “There is a 
great need.” 
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Desperately, and in vain, northern agencies have 
looked southward for help. The complexities of condi- 
tions in that sector make it inadvisable for eligible 
Negroes to attempt adoption; stumbling blocks are 
strewn in the path of such placements. For example, in 
New Orleans Mr. and Mrs. Robert Green have ex- 
pended a considerable sum of money in attorney fees 
while trying to adopt six-year-old Jacqueline Henley, 
now in St. John Berchmans Orphanage. Mr. Green is 
a labor official and his wife a schoolteacher. They live 
in a $15,000 home and meet adoption requirements. 
Adoption of a white child by Negroes is not allowed 
under Louisiana law. The problem arises in this case 
because, though her features are Negroid, Jacqueline’s 
race was listed as “white” on her birth certificate, in 
what has been termed a “careless error.” 


CAN WHITE COUPLES HELP? 


On the other hand there are no laws in northern 
States forbidding adoption of colored children by white 
couples. However, the present cultural atmosphere in 
most large cities makes such placements questionable. 
Negro babies are put in white foster homes without 
too much concern, but their stay usually ends at the 
toddling age, when foster parents receive inquiries 
from neighbors about the child’s race. 

Veteran Catholic social workers, who have witnessed 
the explosion of many myths in the adoption field, shy 
away from having a white couple adopt a colored child. 
This does not mean that all children placed in white 
adoptive homes are pure Caucasians. Negro children 
and children of mixed blood who to all appearances 
are white have been and will continue to be given to 
white couples to be raised as members of the white 
race. In following this practice Catholic agencies are 
acting upon the advice of geneticists, who say there is 
no reason this cannot be done. 

A Midwest Catholic agency went further and took 
the “bold step.” A child of mixed blood with distinct 
Negroid characteristics was put in a white home. For 
18 months social workers scrutinized the home life and 
neighborhood atmosphere. Eventually it was feared 
that because his features could not be changed by en- 
vironment, and because the neighbors viewed the situa- 
tion with sinister suspicion, the best interests of the 
child were not being served. He was returned to an 
institution, where he remains today. Though experi- 
ments are necessary to determine whether or not white 
homes are the answer, the case mentioned is an iso- 
lated one. The feeling that complete desegregration is 
generations away fosters a strong reluctance among 
Catholic bureaus to mix the races. The conclusion is: 
homes must be found among the 530,000 Catholic Ne- 
groes in the United States. But this involves a whole 
series of problems. 


CAN NEGRO COUPLES HELP? 


These problems are numerous. First, the evolution 
in thinking concerning adoption among white couples 
should be remembered. Twenty-five years ago white 
couples did not look with complete favor upon adop- 
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tion. Since then, however, they have been educated to 
look on the adoptive child as a normal child. But the 
shackles of bigotry have meanwhile prevented the Ne- 
gro from keeping pace with society. A large percentage 
of Negroes are unfortunately not yet ready to accept 
into their homes a child whose mother was the kind of 
a woman who would give up her own flesh and blood. 
There are also extreme dislikes for the red tape in- 
volved in adoption; the revealing of personal informa- 
tion; the required surveillance of a social worker; and 
juvenile-court procedures. 

In addition, adoption entails more sacrifice for Negro 
couples, so that their caution should not be unduly criti- 
cized. Throughout the Negro quarter of cities, the be- 
lief that there is “bad blood” in illegitimate children is 
popular. Consequently, adoptive parents are subjects 
for whispering campaigns and are likely to find them- 
selves isolated in their own neighborhood. Conscien- 
tious Negroes in the Washington, D. C., area have 
brought out still another reason for the resistance 
against adoption. The Catholic Charities office says it 
has learned there is often so much intermarriage among 
Negroes that even in a large community they tend to 
believe that homeless children may be distantly related 
to them and to look upon adoption with apprehension. 

Before attempting to break down these inner bar- 
riers, the social problems must be met. Headway has 
been made, but Negroes are still subjected to discrimi- 
nation, particularly in housing and employment. If a 
wife must work outside the home full-time because her 
husband’s pay scale is low and limited, this automatic- 
ally becomes one less possible adoptive home. Proper 
housing—which is a necessity for family life—is still not 
available in all cities. When a Negro couple do over- 
come these obstacles to decent living, they find it diffi- 
cult to shed their feeling of insecurity, another de- 
terrent to adoption. 

The Newark, N. J., Archdiocesan Associated Catholic 
Charities office recently completed an adoption that 
exemplifies this situation. A couple, better off financially 
than at least one-half of the white applicants, expressed 
interest in a child, but said they wanted to be paid 
board until they felt sure of themselves. Because of the 
scarcity of Negro adoptive homes the agency agreed 
against its better judgment. Later, an ultimatum was 
delivered. Faced with the thought of losing the child, 
they accepted full responsibility and are now happy 
with their legally adopted youngster. 


CHALLENGE TO NEGROES 


Hundreds of orphaned Negro children are given 
their first sanctuary by the Church each year. They 
are Catholic and a responsibility of the Church because 
by extending its arm to the unwed Negro mother the 
Church has brought them under its care. In the past, 
colored illegitimate children were absorbed within the 
family constellation without too much thought. Now 
the troubled Negro woman knows that help is hers for 
the asking. In return the Negro has not come to realize 
that such programs need his special assistance. 

Sunday sermons by white and colored priests to col- 
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ored flocks have not borne fruit. The fact that 95 per 
cent of the adult Negro population within the Church 
are converts could be one explanation. Like most con- 
verts, Negroes may class themselves as second-rate 
Catholics and feel they are not eligible to take part in 
all of the Church programs. If this is the case, an opti- 
mistic long-range view is permissible, because second- 
generation Negro Catholics will grow up in the Church 
and properly evaluate their obligations to the un- 
fortunate. 

Definitely there is no panacea for the immediate 
problem. The children now homeless, and countless 
more still unborn, will spend their childhood and early 
youth in institutions. The Church is now becoming ac- 
quainted with some of the aftereffects of its conversion 





work in this country. It is housing Catholic Negro or- 
phans in its institutions, where they are receiving a 
good education in the faith, proper schooling and the 
necessities of life. This is not an ideal way to raise 
children, but at this time there is no alternative for the 
Church. 

Integrating Negro children into white Catholic 
homes under the current social structure is not the an- 
swer, according to Catholic placement authorities. The 
solution to getting the children out of institutions and 
into homes, then, lies with Negroes themselves. The 
causes for their failure to respond must be attacked 
and, if worthless, proven so before their eyes. Sharing 
this burden with the Church will mature the Negro as 
a Catholic and strengthen his faith, 





“Time is our choice 


of how to love and why.” 
—W. H. Auden 


We who come after 
Time’s one eternal 
Moment of meaning 


Though too long after 
For our crimes to be original 
Can do no redeeming. 


Our moments, of laughter 
Or pain, are impersonal: 
But not their enjoyment. 


To enjoy joy beyond laughter 
Makes time a festival yes if 
We enter time’s employment. 


MARIE PONSOT 


Here Lovely 


Will the sea in the moment it ceases to roll 
Choose a blue slumber within His eyes? 

Will the leaves that last till the autumn of all, 
Confirmed in amber, choose to rise 

And rest as the wind will lift His hair? 

Will all here lovely live in Him there? 

Or is the sea but a possible note 

To be blown through the trump of an open heart 
And issue descrying Eternity? 

The red leaf but breath in search of a throat 
That only an open soul can impart 

To sing of Fulfillment from its tree? 

Let tide and leaves, then, fall; from them He'll draw 
Completion’s amber peace, Forever’s awe. 


Joun J. McGratu 
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Spiritual Journey 
(after reading Dante ) 


Through massive oaks blows the wind 
of glory, with distant sound 

of surf and shells and darkening sky 
and a wine-dark sea: 
it guides 

the lion, the leopard and the wolf 

and the puzzled traveller of grace 
to the deserted tranquility 

of approaching dawn! 


Toward the muted music 
of the forest path 
boughs bend in wordless wonder: 
etched on the engraved hill 
where breaks the wise chrysanthemum of dawn 
the beauty of the elusive night 
is gathered 
to the white flowers of the sun! 


Awaited light breathes again 
over unmotioned fields 
of wooden stillness: 
over wisdom of withered stone 
older than history: 


is reborn, haunting and free, 
in the silence of the remembering 
wood: 
ancient oak emerges to green brightness 
in the designing sunlight: 


to the tapering chalice of the dawn 
lifts its own delicate cradle of light: 
to the multitudinous colors 
of unfathomed sky 
in lonely plenitude 
unwithered and invulnerable! 


WiLuiaM J. GRACE 
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Saint Francis in the Square 
(To Carlo Betocchi) 


Before the Angelicum 
Saint Francis leans over the water basin 
and talks to the birds; his smile is warm 
(wisdom’s own) in bronze; the birds are welcome 
to sip, rest, listen to his words. Saint Francis 
leans ever; the brightness of cut flowers in his arms 
enhances 


the square. Whose flowers?, I wonder. 
They must be changed at times I’ve not been there. 
From morning mist to dusk nine different days 
I came to him. Once in a clap of thunder, 
once in the rain, not once in sun. (Does Milan have 
sun? ) 
Yet Saint Francis smiles with never thought of praise 
from anyone. 


Who understands diminutive speech 
in silence more articulate than words? — 
the birds, who at all hours past the flowers, alight 
upon the shifting light of bronze and perch 
upon his habit or his head to purchase rest 
itil an untoward instant rouses such unquiet 
in the breast 


they rise full-winged, not to rise too late, 
fly to high-tension wires or to nests in eaves, 
wait till stillness falls as snow on fallen snow 
before they return to him, who can outwait 
milleniums their crises—this patient saint. 
Is it nearly seven hundred years since Giotto 
first used paint? 


For, Saint Francis, in Assisi 
I walked from San Pietro to your basilica 
built by Fra Elia to your blesséd soul, 
and I, non-Christian, was not at all uneasy 
on Monte Subasio. No bird claimed flight in air, 
when in the weeping veil your nearness stole 
upon me there. 


I touched the earth pulse underfoot. 
The sun consumed the valley’s vibrant mist 
to render green fields visible and new 
as their original. (The glistening root 
owns its sustaining source.) In the arches of the mall 
I found your fount of gentleness: You 
speak to all 


the world. In bronze, those eyes 

are turned forever to the water basin, 

as if God meant that seeing’s but for birds, 

and not for strangers outside the inner guise 

of a-mortal speech. Back in Milan the wind 

coughed in my face, whistled downscale in broken 
thirds 


as it spinned 


a crazy wheeze about the tower. 
That night, the last in my beloved Italy, 
before the Angelicum: Saint Francis, sheathed in rime, 
and in his arms, frozen to bits of ice—flowers, 
their gold heads pinched in cold. The campanile warn- 
ing 
the hour was late, I left, slept a little, made the train 
on time 
next morning. 


I. L. SALoMON 





What Was a World 


The sudden morning startled us with light 
Who did not know that morning could be bright. 
What was a world passed with the passing night. 


The new sun stood releasing doves in flight 
Above the waters, at a transfigured height. 
\What was a world woke with the waking light. 


We blessed and we were blesséd by that sight 
Who long had lost the inheritance of delight 
And were the heirs of darkness by birthright. 


The fields of mourning suddenly were white: 
We did not know that morning could be bright. 
What was a world passed with the passing night 
And woke, a world, in the awaking light. 


James F. Cotter 
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The Voice in Rama 


My sons were May-Day willows and had just begun 

To push their halting leaves into the sky. 

They stood fair around me, and their laughter 

Was the ringing of ten bells newly cast. 

The shadows that their golden bodies made 

Were more alive than many people are. 

My hands caressed them when they were asleep, 

And when they went to play, my very eyes became 
my hands. 

I lived in them, as much as once in me 

They lived and drew concentric breath. 

Our days were velvet, and new blown glass, and 
falling crystals of snow. 

But now they're gone. 


And so I do not wonder that a million Springs 
Have come and gone without the faintest sign 
Of new leaves on the fig tree down in my garden. 


EucENE F. SCHNEIDER 
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BOOKS 





A Gathering of Novels for Summer’s End 


Two big and one medium-big name 
meet us in this omnibus treatment of 
some novels that have not been able to 
nudge their way into our summer issues. 

Evelyn Waugh and Padraic Colum 
are the big names. Mr. Waugh looms 
large, as you well know, in the field of 
the novel (though his best work, for my 
money, is his wonderful portrait of Ed- 
mund Campion); Mr. Colum’s stature 
casts a long shadow mainly in the fields 
of poetry and folklore. 

Waugh, I am sorry to say, disappoints 
in The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold (Little, 
Brown. $3.75). Mr. Waugh admits that 
he himself recently “suffered from hal- 
lucinations” for a brief period and, 
strangely enough, the Gilbert of his book 
has the same experienec. Mr. Waugh’s 
bout was, I imagine, a rather harrowing 
experience; Gilbert’s is supposed to be 
funny. It turns out, however, to be more 
farcical and even tragic, if it heralds a 
decline in Waugh’s hitherto superb satir- 
ical talent. 

Briefly, Gilbert, a middle-aged novel- 
ist, who has been drinking too heavily 
and doctoring himself with dope-laden 
nostrums, finally decides that a sea voy- 
age will put him back on his legs, Dur- 
ing the trip he still keeps up his sworn- 
off practices, and in the consequent hal- 
lucinations thinks he has discovered a 
horrible murder-plot aboard the good 
ship. He overhears conversations that 
never took place, he hears nonexistent 
groans, and so on. 

All is cleared up at the end, including 
Gilbert’s foggy mind, and he returns 
home an un-hallucinated man. It is all 
a bit dreary, despite this summary 
which, in all modesty, I submit makes 
the book sound as though it had the ele- 
ments of a first-class thriller, especially 
since Waugh’s hand is at the helm, or 
the pen. 

It seems evident that Waugh was try- 
ing to recapture his earlier virtuosity 
in satire, so magnificently manifest in, 
say, Decline and Fall. But he has here 
fallen into a considerable decline. 

Mr. Colum gives us in The Wild 
Swans (Crown. $5) his first novel in 
twenty years, and one, he tells us, on 
which he has been working for twelve. 
It is the story of an Irish family—the 
interest centers mainly on the boy, 
though the mother is the more Hesh- 
and-blood character—whose charming 
and fickle father and head abandons 
them not once but twice. Yet the father 
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is to provide a strange inspiration for 
the son, and the tale revolves about the 
slow growth of the boy toward his 
chosen profession. 

If you like a slow, old-fashioned 
novel, this is for you. The plot is mean- 
dering, and the greatest virtue of the 
book is its feel for place; some of the 
Irish turns of language have their charm, 
too. A few critics have strained until 
their faces got rubicund to trace all sorts 
of Freudian father-complexes here, but 
I, for one, think that Mr. Colum wanted 
just to tell a quiet, dreamy, rather nos- 
talgic tale. 

The middle-size name is that of Henri 
Troyat, remembered for The Mountain 
and Emilie in Love. His present offering 
is The Red and the White (Crowell. 
$4.50). It is the story of the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 and was undoubted- 
ly got through the /presses in time to 
meet this 40th-anniversary year. It is a 
sprawling book, in which the fall of the 
old regime, the brutality of the “up- 
starts” and their slowly emerging, ruth- 
less efficiency are recounted through the 
fates of one or two families. 


There are some characters truly titan- 
ic in their debauchery and sadism, and 
two chapters are about as “frank” in 
their descriptions of sexual excess as can 
be imagined. This comes as a surprise 
from Troyat, whose Emilie was so deli- 
cate-minded in these matters. 

Horror, muted or otherwise, charac- 
terizes the next two novels. Fires on the 
Plain, by Shohei Ooka (Knopf. $3.50), 
is the tale of a Japanese soldier hiding 
out in the Philippines after the rout 
of his regiment. Starvation, despair and 
cannibalism feature in this nightmarish 
book, which is obviously autobiographi- 
cal, The hero (?) almost descends to 
imitating his comrades’ cannibalism, 
but is saved, mainly because of the in- 
fluence of the cross atop a Catholic 
church in a village. 

Thoughts of God begin to rise in his 
almost deranged mind, and it is this 
element in the otherwise gruesome book 
that may prove of interest. It is a rather 
unique and off-beat study in religious 
psychology. 

Gerald Hanley’s Without Love (Har- 
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per. $3.50) is a second-rate Greene pro- 
duction. It traces the loveless life and 
violent death of an Irishman, renegade 
to his country, faith and all that Western 
civilization stands for. He sold himself 
first to the Nazis and is currently en- 
gaged by Communist haters of God and 
man to bump off one they think has 
“gone respectable.” The scene is Spain, 
there is lots of Catholic muttering and 
mumbling, and a quite moving love 
element between the gangster’s sister, 
who has come to recall him to better 
things, and a Spanish detective who is 
hunting for her brother. 

But there are long, long passages of 
philosophizing, of introspection into 


motives and so on, which ought to have 7 
been put into the action and the dialog, © 


Hanley writes with a deal of somber 


power, but novels do demand move- © 


ment. 


Finally, Robert Raynold’s Far Flight © 


of Love (Pageant. $3), to which refer- 
ence was made in our issue of August 
81 (see “Some Writers 


our desk. 


True enough, it is a rather charming © 
legend-type of tale. The Mexican man © 
and woman, living in Santa Fe, fall in © 
love. He is impeded from marrying her ¥ 
soon (you must read to find out why), | 
but they do seize the chance to have an © 
idyllic affair, knowing in their hearts @ 
that they are doing wrong and piling up ¥& 


misery for themselves. 


Through their sin and the suffering @ 
it brings, they find peace at last. But, 7 


to be frank about the matter, I can see 


why Mr, Raynold’s book got turned @ 


down by publisher after publisher. The 
writing is something. I suppose it was 
meant to be quaint and sort of folklor- 


ish, but instead it is cute, padded, — 


stilted and, in spots, plain bad English. 


But there is no doubt that Mr. Raynolds ~ 


reverences love, In this he might well 


be emulated by many. 
Haro.p C. Garpiner 


Hungarian Reports 


A STUDENT’S DIARY: Budapest, Oct. 16 
—Nov. 1, 1956 

By Laszlo Beke. Edited and translated by 
Leon Kossar and Ralph M. Zoltan. Viking. 
125p. $1.95 


NO MORE COMRADES 
By Andor Heller. Chicago. Regnery. 1738p. 
$3.50 


If an event of global importance occurs , 
in the world, all the reports and detailed @ 


descriptions of it that we can get are) 
welcome. For the significance of these 
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Love,” pp. 543-544), has alighted on © 
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events transcends the significance they 
have for a single people or a single 
group. The Hungarian Freedom Fight 
of October, 1956 was an event compar- 
able only to such revolutions as the 
French Revolution or the October Re- 
volt in Russia of 1917. Thus, even after 
the publication of the all-embracing UN 
report on the Hungarian Freedom Fight 
and other summaries, partial reports 
must be read for instruction, particular- 
ly if they are written in an interesting 
way. 

A Student’s Diary was written by a 
young Hungarian art student, one of the 
thousands of young people who had 
grown up under Nazi and Communist 
regimes. His diary is, therefore, invalu- 
able testimony, not only because he de- 
scribes events vividly, but because he 
makes the reader feel the moving forces 
behind the events. In short, he makes it 
clear that the Communist-Marxist ideol- 
ogy was unable to transform the youth. 
It is reassuring to read Beke’s statement: 
“I spent most of my time in the army 
learning to hate the Communist army 
and communism in general.” And when 
the first opportunity came, the hatred 
was converted into action. His little 
book, no more than a hundred pages, 
with his own drawings made on the 
spot, describes this dramatic action with 
the immediacy and openness of youth. 
The value of the book is not in the fac- 
tual narration, but in conveying the im- 
pact that freedom had on the youth of 
Hungary. The book reports the tragedy 
too: Beke and his young wife, who was 
expecting a child, had to flee the coun- 
try. 

No More Comrades, by Andor Heller, 
is the report of a professional journalist. 
Mr. Heller was a news photographer 
attached to the official Hungarian News 
Agency, MTI. As he himself says: 
“From the start of the freedom revolu- 
tion, October 23, I had been on the 
streets of Budapest, day and night, tak- 
ing pictures of events as they hap- 
pened.” When the revolutionary com- 
mittee took over the Hungarian foreign 
ministry, during those few days of free- 
dom, Mr. Heller was sent abroad to 
publish these pictures as a testimony of 
the Hungarian Freedom Fight. His book 
contains about sixty unusually stark and 
and striking photographs of the Free- 
dom Fight, and some unpublished pre- 
revolutionary pictures. 

Andor Heller, the intrepid author, 
took these pictures while actually fight- 
ing. His camera and pistol belt were 
both slung around his neck. His story 
contains not only his own experience 
during the revolution, but an outline of 


_ what happened during the Freedom 
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Fight itself, too. About half of the book 
gives a very intelligent and vivid sum- 
mary of the Communist regime before 
the Freedom Fight. This is written al- 
most in an encyclopedic manner. Group- 
ing them under subtitles, he provides 
answers to questions that may come up 
in the mind of the American reader; 
facts about the police, about sports, 
about religion, about family life, about 
children and communism, about hous- 
ing and living conditions. This part of 
the book and his unique photographs 
tell the inside story of what happened 
in Hungary and why. ZsoLtT ARADI 


Two on Marriage 


FUNDAMENTAL MARRIAGE COUN- 
SELING: A Catholic Viewpoint. 


By John R. Cavanagh, M.D. Bruce. 598p. 
$8 


This is intended to be a comprehensive 
reference manual for Catholic marriage 
counselors. Dr. Cavanagh and nine con- 
tributing authors cover the field from 
biological, sexual, social and religious 
aspects. 

In an attempt to be quite complete, 


it treats of such important and varied | 


topics as rhythm, the Rh factor, canon 
law on marriage, liturgy, impotence and 
frigidity, budgets, mixed marriages and 
alcoholism. 

Catholics have long recognized the 
importance of premarital and marital 
counseling, and are playing a modest 
part in the development of this as a rec- 
ognized professional field. The shortage 
of priests, psychologists, social workers 
and psychiatrists has caused a notable 
increase in the number of people who, 
with varying degrees of preparation and 
competence, are working in this area. 
This handbook contains a wealth of in- 
formation from the Catholic viewpoint 
which should be useful to these coun- 
selors or those studying to be such, 

Despite the inevitable eclecticism and 
lack of unity bound to arise from the 
fact that it is the work of ten men, the 
book is well organized. It is thoroughly 
documented with footnotes (at the foot 
of the page, where footnotes should be). 
There is a glossary, an index, copious 
bibliographical material and a special 
bibliography of Catholic pamphlets. 

Being a reference handbook rather 
than a treatise on the art of marriage 
counseling, it is not to be criticized be- 
cause of the relatively small proportion 
of the work devoted to marriage coun- 
seling itself as opposed to facts that the 
counselor should know. However, this 




















Outstanding 
New Biographies 


FROM FASHIONS 
TO THE FATHERS 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE 


By HILDA C. GRAEF. Always cul- 
tured and entertaining, this charming 
woman, author, scholar, convert and 
biographer will hold your interest 
throughout the fast-paced story of her 
life. She will share with you her rare 
insights and experiences and, in the 
end, leave you—as a sparkling con- 
versationalist always does—with a de- 
sire to know her much, much better. 


$4.00 


TWO PORTRAITS OF 
ST. TERESA 
OF LISIEUX 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


By ETIENNE ROBO. The author has 
revised and enlarged his already fa- 
mous work in the light of the recent 
publication of the photostats of the 
manuscript version of THE STORY 
OF A SOUL. The purpose of this book 
is to show that the Little Flower has 
in the past been falsely pictured to 
her followers; that the “official” Teresa 
is not half so appealing as the real 
saint. Here you will find the real 
woman who became a saint in spite 
of herself. $3.25 


MERCY UNTO 


THOUSANDS 


THE LIFE OF 
MARY CATHERINE McAULEY 


By SISTER M. BERTRAND DEG- 
NAN, R.S.M. The inspiring story of 
the great mother foundress of the 
Sisters of Mercy. To make the work 
complete and authentic, the author 
traveled extensively in Ireland and 
England, where she examined all the 
pertinent documents. The book that 
emerges is certain to stand as the 
definitive biography of a noble and 
courageous woman. $6.50 


Wherever Good Books Are Sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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reviewer was disappointed that the 
author as a_ practicing psychiatrist 
should afford so little enlightenment on 
the psychological aspects of marital ac- 
cord and discord. 

Four medical doctors, four priests, 
one sociologist and one judge have, as 
we might suppose, turned out a book 
that is heavily biological and theologi- 
cal, But one would expect that since the 
principal author is a psychiatrist, there 
would be more psychological insight. 
The medical information is valuable, 
but most of it can be obtained else- 
where. The wealth of theological argu- 
ment and data is less available to the 
layman but some of them may conclude 
that they are left with little in the way 
of solutions from some of the theologi- 
cally excellent presentation of opinion. 
However, a fuller, deeper integration of 
the spiritual and biological would make 
the sheer amount of both quite unob- 
jectionable, especially if penetrated by 
a more profoundly psychological ap- 
proach. Perhaps Dr. Cavanagh’s posi- 
tion as a Catholic psychiatrist leads one 
to expect too much. 

A few points—it is not surprising in 
such difficult material—will be contro- 
versial. One could raise the question of 
whether there is a tendency to make 
couples contemplating marriage too con- 
scious of rhythm, thus implicitly capitu- 
lating to the birth-control position. 
Rather we might suggest that they first 
see if God is going to send them any 
children, and assure them we are ready 
to talk rhythm when and if it is appro- 
priate. 

Some passages in the book reflect the 
Platonic dualism of the author’s earlier 
Fundamental Psychiatry, where intel- 
lect and will are so divorced from the 
human, animal aspects of life that one 
would gather that neurosis is deliberate. 
At least marital love should not be Pla- 
tonic. 

In general, this is a valuable addition 
to the growing literature on Catholic 
marital counseling and a useful refer- 
ence book for the counselor’s bookshelf. 

James E, Royce 


THE NEW CANA MANUAL 

Edited by Rev. Walter Imbiorski. Delaney 
Publications, 206 So. Grove St., Oak Park, 
Til. 309p. $3 


The New Cana Manual is the best 
thing of its kind ever published. The 
excellence of this handbook, which will 


| serve priests, teachers, doctors and lay 


| couples across the country, adds to the 


lustre of the Cana Conference of Chi- 


| cago, which has spearheaded many, if 
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not most, of the recent family-life move- 
ments in the United States. The editor, 
Fr. Walter Imbiorski, and Msgr. John 
Egan, Chicago’s Cana director, rightly 
deserve the gratitude of the rest of us 
who still follow so much of their fine 
leadership. 

What is so valuable about this man- 
ual? It is the first definitive symposium 
of workable approaches to family-life 
education that has come out of the 
American Church. Everything written 
before about Cana was experimental, 
everything published later will have to 
start from the accomplishments and pro- 
grams recorded here. This is not a text- 
book or a series of sermons on marriage. 
Directed to people who work daily to 
promote Christian family life within our 
dioceses, the various chapters will in- 
terest diocesan administrators, family- 
life directors, Cana conductors, parish 
priests, medical men, lay couples, mar- 
riage counselors, CFM organizers, par- 
ent educators, even honeymooners. 

The New Cana Manual defines rather 
well the whole genius of Cana, its mean- 
ing, its spirit, its approach, its method- 
ology. Professionals in the field of 
family-life education, as well as begin- 
ners, will find the early chapters of the 
book of vital importance. The second 
part deals with Cana organization, par- 
ticularly with its existing structure in 
the Archdiocese of Chicago, for Cana, 
Pre-Cana, Lenten marriage forums, 
high-school marriage courses, and study 
days for teaching Sisters. And while 

Father Imbiorski does not suggest that 
ie specifics of Chicago’s program need 
be duplicated in detail—and while this 
reviewer is not partisan to the idea im- 
plicit in some Chicago thinking that 
Cana represents the only or the best 
framework for family-life activity—there 
is so much to be learned from the ex- 
perience of Msgr. Egan and his associ- 
ates that we can be grateful to the edi- 
tor for spelling out so many of those 
details. 

By far the largest section of the book 
is devoted to the content material used 
in Cana and Pre-Cana conferences. 
The subject matter moves from dating, 
money in marriage, in-laws, through 
subjects like rhythm, mixed marriage, 
to conclude rather expertly on the hus- 
band-wife, parent-child relationships. 
Counselors of all kinds, priests, doctors, 
lay couples, will find this section invalu- 
able. The final section deals with future 
possibilities in the family-life field, the 
Christian Family Movement, marriage 
counseling, honeymoon letters and the 
lay apostolate. 

No one who is familiar with the 
Chicago approach to this work would 
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believe that any one of the countless 
priests associated with the movement 
would want this review to end without 
proper recognition of the role that the 
Catholic lay couples of Chicago have 
played in the development not only of 
the Cana movement itself, but of the 
book. The Archdiocese of Chicago is 
proud of its Catholic Action and the 
responsibility it has vested in lay people. 
This manual stresses that point time and 
time again. And while Chicago couples 
and the priests who direct them would 
be the first to admit that they still have 
much to learn from others, we can ac- 
knowledge our debt to their pioneering 
labors. 

The only regret I have about the 
book is its lack of an index. A book so 
wide in scope and so packed in detail 
needs some system of cross-references. 
Without an index it is, if you will par- 
don the redundancy, a less handy man- 
ual. Grorce A. KELLY 


AMERICAN IMMIGRATION POLICY, 
1924-1952 


By Robert A. Divine. Yale. 220p. $4 


300,000 NEW AMERICANS 


By Lyman Cromwell White. Harper. 423p. 
$4 


Mr. Divine confines himself to basic 
factors in our policy of restrictionism. 
Besides placing in historical perspective 
the factors that limit movement of mi- 
grants to this country, the author gives 
real substance to his thesis by refer- 
ring to our postwar problem of refu- 
gees, 

Four exceptions to our basic law had 
to be made in order that U. S. foreign 
policy might have meaning for the up- 
rooted who looked to us for leadership. 
These temporary and_ unsatisfactory 
measures, repeated under different titles 
against the opposition of the foes of 
immigration, included the Presidential 
Directive in 1945, the Displaced Per- 
sons Act of 1948 and 1950, and lately 
the Refugee Relief Act. 

The problem of the refugee is still 
unsolved, for the simple reason that the 
recodification of our immigration laws, 
engineered through Congress in 1952 
by restrictionists, provided nothing to 
meet emergencies such as exist today. 

What now? Mr. Divine leaves the 
interested to examine their own con- 
sciences, 

The second book is a study of how 
a particular immigration agency works. 
It is an excellent documentary study of 
the United Service for New Americans 
and its predecessor organizations; a 
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book on how American Jews provided 
immigration aids for their co-religion- 
ists throughout the world. 

The author has provided Americans 
with an excellent historical analysis of 
techniques and the coordination of ser- 





By an editorial error, in a re- 
view of the History of the Catho- 
lic Church, by Thomas P. Neill 
and Raymond H. Schmandt, Dr. 
Schmandt was identified as a pro- 
fessor at Saint Louis University. 
He is actually on the faculty of 
De Paul University in Chicago. 
We regret any inconvenience that 
our error caused to Dr. Schmandt 
or to the reviewer, Rev. John F. 
Broderick, S.]. 











vices of an outstanding and remarkable 
American movement agency, Those of 
us who these past twelve years have 
become deeply involved in the immigra- 
tion of refugees to the United States 
always admired the efficiency and 
thoroughness of services provided Jew- 
ish immigrants. 

Mr. White documents the 120-year 
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development of the United Service for 
New Americans, built on the founda- 
tions of such of its predecessors as the 
National Coordinating Committee and 
the National Refugee Service. He does 
not exaggerate when he writes: “The 
modern techniques developed by the 
United Services for New Americans 
were adopted by other immigrant-aid 
organizations, whose leaders have pub- 
licly acknowledged their indebtedness 
to these pioneers.” 

The second half of the book is note- 
worthy for the development of the 
various stages of a highly integrated 
resettlement program. The entire field 
is covered from pre-migration assistance 
and services, through reception, voca- 
tional services, integration into the com- 
munity, to citizenship. 

The world still faces the problem of 
the uprooted, the displaced, the exiled, 
the escapee. Our own United States has 
tried to meet the problem with a series 
of patchwork solutions. We hope that 
the opponents of immigration will read 
this book and take from it just two 
lessons: here is the why and here indeed 
is the how of democratic tradition. 

A.oystus J. WyYCIsLO 


Summary of Scholastic Principles 


BERNARD WUELLNER, S.J. 


Department of Philosophy 


John Carroll University, Cleveland 


Review copies will be 
sent, if requested 

by the CHAIRMAN: 
Department of Philosophy 


2.00 
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FACE TO FACE 
By Ved Mehta. Little, Brown. 370p. $4.50 


This heartening autobiography begins 
aptly with St. Paul’s great hymn of 
charity: “Now we see .. . darkly; but 
then face to face; now I know in part. 
... At the age of three the author, 
born of Hindu parents in the Punjab, 
became blind. Twenty years later, with 
a B.A. degree from the University of 
California, he entered Oxford to dedi- 
cate sightless eyes to the service of 
India’s two million blind. America’s 
100,000 blind also shared his warm de- 
votedness, for if India made him blind, 
America helped him “see.” 

Of course, this book is a “must” for 
the blind, and doubtless braille and 
recordings will soon bring it to them. 
For us “sighted,” too, the author writes 
a worth-while volume, filled with well- 
written, rewarding incident and reflec- 
tion concerning India, Pakistan and the 
37 States he “saw” during his seven 
years in America. 

His “world of four senses” is much 
like that of any intelligent, “sighted” 
polyglot—with the colors missed. But we 
“sighted” miss his world’s touches and 


scents and the radar-like “face vision” 
—super-sensitivity of face—which helped 





ZsoLT ARAD1, author and journal- 
ist of many years’ experience 
on Continental newspapers, was 
in Vienna during the Hunga- 
rian revolution in October. 

Rev. JAMEs E. Royce, s.J., associ- 
ate professor of psychology at 
Seattle University, is author of 
Personality and Mental Health 
(Bruce). 

Rev. Georce A. KELLy is director 
of the New York Archdiocesan 
Family Life Bureau. 

Very Rev. Mscr. Avoystus J. 
WycIsLo is assistant executive 
director of the Resettlement 
Division of the Catholic Relief 
Services-NCWC, 

DayaKIsHOR is the pen-name of a 
priest who was for many years 
stationed in India. 











this blind genius cross the United States 
14 times, even hitch-hiking and biking, 
without cane or seeing dog! 





Augustinian Fathers 
Benedictine Fathers 
Carmelite Fathers 
Christophers 
Dominican Fathers 
Franciscan Fathers 


Marist Fathers 
Maryknoll Fathers 





AMONG OUR SATISFIED 
CUSTOMERS ARE: 


Brothers of St. John 
Xaverian Brothers 

Society for Aid to Leprosy 
Blessed Sacrament Sisters 
Bon Secours Sisters 
Carmelite Sisters 


Holy Cross Fathers Daughters of Charity 
Jesuit Fathers Dominican Sisters 
La Salette Fathers Grey Nuns 


Marist Missionary Sisters 
Medical Missionaries of 


Missionaries of Mary 
Ss. Peter & Paul Sisters of the Assumption 
Oblate Fathers Sisters of Mercy 
Salesian Fathers Sisters of Notre Dame 
Society of African Sisters of St. Joseph 
Missions Trappistines 
Stigmatine Fathers White Sisters 


Whenever you need printing, kindly contact 


Sullivan Bros.. Printers 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT, 93 BRIDGE ST. 
LOWELL, MASS. — TEL. GL 8-6333 
Auxiliary plants: Boston, Oceanport, N.J., Pawtucket, R.I. 
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Few “sighted” eyes see incidents so 
glad or so grave as this blind youth 
“saw” on two continents. One can only 
beg him “see” more and write as well 
of it as he does here, Perhaps he will 
see Gandhi Ji again with greater justice 
and he may even see with greater under- 
standing St. Augustine’s “whole Christ,” 
the Catholic Church—as yet unseen by 
this sightless genius. 

Unfortunately, his boyhood sympathy 
with Hinduism’s militant R.S.S. (a mem- 
ber of which assassinated Gandhi Ji) 
still blinds him somewhat to the great- 
ness of the father of India’s indepen- 
dence. And Hegel and friends have so 
far made this sightless genius see a 
Christ satisfying neither to the intellect 
nor the heart. No wonder, for a gentle 
young Christian from Tennessee told 
him Christianity teaches that all non- 
Christians go to hell! DAYAKISHOR 


OTHER PEOPLE 
By Wingfield Hope. Sheed & Ward. 181p. 
$3 


Since most of our unhappiness comes 
from conflict more than from calamity, 
a book telling us how to deal with 
Other People promises a worthwhile 
message. The simple truth is that most 
good people have a great capacity to 
bear personal tragedy and hardly any 
patience to bear with each other; on 
this basis Wingfield Hope turned out 
a natural sequel to Life Together. The 
earlier book studied husband and wife; 
this little volume explores, from the 
viewpoint of religion and psychology, 
the relations between us and everyone 
else, even including the stranger. 

In general the 13 chapters are quite 
well done, covering a multitude of sub- 
jects including “the balance of love,” 
“the other person, principles and appli- 
cation,” “frictions and agitations,” etc. 
The sections dealing with mother-in- 
law, daughter-in-law and the clan spirit 
are quite readable and interesting. 

In the light, therefore, of some inter- 
esting and concrete writing, it is unfor- 
tunate that the author becomes wordy 
and elusive at times. In parts the book 
requires a second reading. Nonetheless, 
the book will probably go through sev- 
eral printings since it does a good job 
of explaining the how and the why of 
the love we are expected to have for the 
other person. And in dealing with hu- 
man difficulties it places the burden of 
conflict where it most often belongs: on 
our own inability to understand our bad 
motivations or to presume the other pet- 
son’s good motivations. 

GeorcE A. KELLY 
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THE WORD 





Do not fret, then, asking, What are we 
to eat? or What are we to drink? or How 
shall we find clothing? It is for the 
heathen to busy themselves over such 
things; you have a Father in heaven who 
knows that you need them all. (Matt. 
6:31-33; Gospel for the 14th Sunday 


after Pentecost) 


Every true believer in Christ our Lord 
should periodically pause in the midst 
of hectic daily existence, sit down quiet- 
ly, and for a period of minutes simply 
stare steadily, or perhaps hungrily or 


even wonderingly, at these recorded 


words of the Saviour of the world. What 


we read in the two sentences here 
quoted from the Sermon on the Mount 
is Christ’s formal, explicit condemna- 
tion of worry, 

That is to say, we encounter in this 
day’s Gospel one of the most generally 
neglected of all authentic Christian 
principles for living. The sad and curi- 
ous part of this whole tangle is not mere- 
ly that the man of faith worries just as 
much as any heathen, but that he fre- 
quently detects no incongruity or moral 
failure in the fact that he does so worry. 

Anxiety is understandable enough, 
heaven knows. Every normal, decent 


4 
me 





man is deeply concerned about the wel- 
fare of his family, and is acutely con- 
scious of his personal responsibility for 
that welfare. Moreover, the contingen- 
cies that a plain fellow might worry 
about are by no means mere figments 
of his heated imagination. Look at the 
very examples which our Redeemer 
selects for His homily; there is nothing 
imaginary about the human need for 
food, drink and clothing. 

So, then, a Christian man, like every 
other man on the face of the earth, has 
cause enough for worry. Yet Christ our 
Lord says flatly and insistently that this 
man is not to worry: I say to you, do not 
fret... Do not fret, then... . 

There would appear to be three steps 
in the sincere effort to implement our 
Saviour’s program of non-worry; and 
let us all recognize from the start that 
effort is involved. Worry is as addictive 
and habit-forming as tobacco and al- 
cohol. 
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HELP NEW JERSEY'S BOYSTOWN. Sub- 
scribe to The Sacred Heart Union Maga- 
zine, published quarterly in the interest of 
New Jersey’s Boystown. $1.00 a year. Write 
to Father Egan, New Jersey’s Boystown, 
Kearny, N. J. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 2], N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB | 


LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also Hand Embroidered, imported, 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated Brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MAKE GOOD MONEY IN SPARE TIME 
without taking a job or putting in regular 
hours and without experience. $50 to $200 
can be yours by showing Regal Christmas 
Cards to friends, neighbors, co-workers. So 
unusually beautiful they sell on sight. Write 
for FREE Christmas card album and sam- 
ple boxes on approval. REGAL GREET- 
INGS, Dept. 1, Ferndale, Michigan. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 


little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- | 


tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





STATUES. Every kind of religious statue and 
painting, done to order. Reasonable. ST. 
BENEDICT STUDIO, Westport, Conn. 





USED DAILY MISSALS, Latin, English Dic- 
tionaries gratefully received, for use of 
Students to Priesthood. Father Francis, 
Bishop’s House, Nagercoil, S. India. 











Change of Address 


If you have changed or are going to 
change your address soon, please send 
both your old address and your new 
address to our Busiress Office: AMERICA, 
70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please allow four weeks for processing 
the change. 
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First, if a man is to resist devouring 
anxiety in a situation where he might 
well be anxious, he must be vividly con- 
vinced that there exists a real and com- 
petent agency, distinct from himself, 
which can share or shoulder his respon- 
sibilities. In other words, if a Christian 
man would escape worry, he must culti- 
vate a strong sense of the existence, the 
nearness and the highly personal nature 
of his God. There is literally a whole 
world of difference between carrying a 
rabbit’s foot and trusting in God. Super- 
stition involves a relationship between 
a man and a thing. Trust exists only 
between persons. 

Second, I must urgently realize that 
God our Lord not only is, but, so to 
speak, is for me: that He cares, is con- 
cerned; in short, that God does truly 
love me, You have a Father in heaven, 
says our Lord; not a scorekeeper, not a 
grasping employer, not a mechanical 
brain; a Father. 

Finally, we must struggle valiantly 
to believe, against all appearances if 
need be, that God our Father will not 
let us down, but will actively and effec- 
tively intervene in our needs, He will 
aid us in His own way, in His own time; 
but aid us He will. 

The Catholic man and, more especial- 
ly, the Catholic woman must really try 
to shake themselves free of the debili- 
tating slavery of worry. Just listen to 
Christ: Do not fret, then. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 


TELEVISION 





In all of its calculations for the new 
season, television appears to have given 
only passing consideration to one large 


| and important segment of viewers—the 
| children, 





Though elaborate plans have been 
made for the presentation of fairy tales 
and other children’s stories, most of 
these will be special events limited to 
a single showing. For the rest of the 
time there will be, from all indications, 
a familiar assortment of inferior attrac- 
tions designed to capture the attention 
of youngsters and persuade them to 
bring the sponsors’ products to the atten- 
tion of their parents. These shows will 
include well-aged animated cartoons 
and familiar Westerns of the head-'em- 
off-at-the-pass genre. 

There also will be noisy programs in 
which a presiding buffoon behaves lu- 
<licrously in an effort to make the kids 
giggle. It is to the credit of small viewers 
that these contrived attempts at comedy 
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are often regarded with disdain. Some- 
times, indeed, chiidren are capable of 
caustic appraisals of these entertain- 
ments that are much more original and 
amusing than the nonsense being in- 
flicted on them. 

During the last month it has been 
decreed that two of the better children’s 
programs that television has offered will 
be curtailed or eliminated. 

The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’ “Zoo Parade,” an entertaining 
and informative half-hour weekly ser- 
ies, will no longer be seen in the Sunday 
afternoon time period it has occupied 
for more than four years. “Zoo Parade,” 
conducted by Marlin Perkins, director 
of the Lincoln Park Zoo in Chicago, will 
be limited during the next year to two 
or three one-hour filmed programs, 

Adults as well as children will miss 
these Sunday afternoon telecasts, in 
which Mr. Perkins, aided by Jim Hurl- 
but, presented many species of animals, 
reptiles, fish and birds and provided 
fascinating commentary about them. 
Most of the programs originated from 
the Lincoln Park Zoo, and were “live” 
television at its best. Mr. Perkins is an 
expert in his field, but his discourses on 
wild life were understandable and in- 
teresting. 

“Zoo Parade’s” Sunday afternoon time 
will be taken over by “Look Here!”, an 
interview program to be conducted by 
Martin Agronsky. This news is hardly 
calculated to delight children, or the 
adults who liked to tune in on “Zoo 
Parade.” 

The other TV show that has been 
removed from the season’s schedule is 
“Kukla, Fran and Ollie,” until recently 
a Friday night attraction over the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company network. 

Kukla and company were imaginative 
products of television itself, They began 
their activities in the pioneer days of 
1947. Though the program was created 
by Burr Tillstrom as an attraction for 
children, it soon captivated a large adult 
audience as well. 

The formula for the program was a 
simple one. Mr. Tillstrom devised some 
amusing and philosophical hand _ pup- 
pets and presented them on the TV 
screen with Fran Allison, their person- 
able confidante. In its humor “Kukla, 
Fran and Ollie” was invariably gentle. 
Perhaps it was too civilized to last ina 
medium that now appears to prefer the 
fast, loud and shallow gag. 

There is, at any rate, no sign that the 
show will return to television. Its depar- 
ture will be regretted by many viewers 
—young and old—who found its make- 
believe refreshingly appealing. 

J. P. SHANLEY 
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Schools and Colleges 








District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 


Indiana 





Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 





Maryland 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 

Bachelor ot Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 

Teacher ‘raining, Nursing, Medical ‘l'ech- 
J nology, and Business. 





Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Accredited Catholic College 
for Women 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 


Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 


Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 





Minnesota 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One-hundred-acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ the ‘‘400.’’ 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 


Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 





Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location, Extensive campus. 


Foity Minutes From New York City. 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
fieid trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





New York 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 
Mount Saint Vincent on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Awards M.A.. M.S., M.S. in Ed., B.A. and 
B.S. in Ed. degrees. Prepares for secondary 
and elementary school teaching; nursing; 
business: social work; chemistry and biology 
research; laboratory technology: creative 
writing; pre-medical; music and allied fields. 
A fully accredited college for women. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet. 


For further information address the Reaistrar 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 


All grades through high school. State- 
accredited preparation for: college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





Vocations 











XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Teachers of Youth 


Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men ot high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring. 
Maryland. 











THE DAUGHTERS 
OF CHARITY 


of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to. leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
harity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 


























New York, N. Y. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy $3.50 


CBC Member Price $2.98 


Catholic Book Club 


Dept. 914, 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


LIST PRICE 

(J Give Me Possession 

by Paul Horgan 
0 Vatican Journal 

by Anne O’Hare McCormick 
(0 The Finest Stories of Sean O’Faolain 
(1 The White Fathers 

by Glenn D. Kittler 
(0 The Case of Cornelia Connelly 

by Juliana Wadham 
0 The Victory of Father Karl 

by Otto Pies 
(0 Sundays from Two to Six 

by Virginia Abaunza 





Give me possession; 
and take you possibility. 
—Gabriel Harvey (1545?-1630) 











Announcing: October Selection 


GIVE ME POSSESSION 


A novel by PAUL HORGAN 


i HORGAN, in his latest novel, turns his extraordinary gift | 
of character portrayal and analysis to a story of fashionable, % 
wealthy California. It is a great treat—watching him move into 7 
this world, into the minds and manners and motives of his — 
characters, deeper and more clearly than any of them have ever © 
been themselves. With delicious irony, yet with sincerity and | 
detachment and compassion, he tells the story of two of nature's | 
darlings, David and Agatha Bonright, and their world. 

What makes the story impressive is Horgan’s ability to pre- 
sent in his superb style a sound view of life while telling the | 
story of people who manage to combine great charm and spir- | 
itual irresponsibility. : 

The novel is poles apart from CoNFWENTIAL’S nauseous paw- | 
ing over filthy exposés, contrived or not, of the movie colony. 7 
Though his main characters are from San Francisco, they could | 
have been from Park Avenue, New York, or the Main Line, | 
Philadelphia, or the Gold Coast, Chicago, or St. Louis Coutnty. 7 
They are from families whose women adorn the society columns, * 
whose men run America’s business and whose pampered chil-” 
dren almost fill the country’s fashionable private schools. 

It is a soul-searching story for parents who are seriously con-: 
sidering sending their children to certain of these private 
schools. It is a shaking account of what World War II did to 
a marriage. In a sense it is a novelist’s treatment of the same: 
theme St. Ignatius considered, though in different terms, im) 
the Meditation on the Two Standards. The style is uniquely: 
Paul Horgan’s, deeply moving, respectful and truthful. 





Enrol me in the Catholic Book Club. Send me two books checked on left 
at special introductory price of $2.98. I understand all selections cost mem-" 
bers only $2.98 and I get the CBC Newsletter monthly announcing each | 
selection. I am free to accept or reject it and I may at any time can 
my membership. 
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